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CONFIDENCE MUST BE RESTORED. 

W°* are glad to hear that Mr. SPRINGER, chairman 

of the Committee on Ways and Means, has de- 
clared for a special session of Congress. It is to be 
hoped he speaks upon an intimation from the Presi- 
dent-elect. The unsettled condition of the finances of 
this country is due to a widespread fear that the Demo- 
crats are about to tamper disastrously with the tariff. 
It is a gratuitous assumption. As a matter of fact, 
Mr. CLEVELAND himself—and he is certainly a greater 
power than any man in his party—has pronounced 
against free trade on several memorable occasions, ‘ile 
people of this country cannot have forgotten how firm 
was the stand he took regarding the tariff plank during 
the Chicago Convention. The MILLS and HurDs do not 
dominate the Democratic Congresses of to-day. MILLS 
has been translated to the obscurity of the Senate, and 
Hurp has gone back to the woods. Therefore, a tem- 
perate and conservative course regarding tariff modifi- 
cation will unquestionably be pursued, 

First of all, the McKinley Bill, which has just 
caused the overthrow of the Republican party, must 
be so far modified as to lengthen the list of free raw 
materials. We have become the manufacturing people 
of the world. Let us recognize the fact that it is far 
more profitable for us to make up the raw materials of 
the rest of the world and to return them in manufact- 
ured goods, than to bar out the products of earth, air 
and sunshine. Stop immigration, but increase our sup- 
ply of material to keep our workmen employed. No 
more ‘‘ half-time” merely because our home supply is 
exhausted, and we are “ protected ” from what is needed 
to keep the mills running. Labor is the paramount 
factor in this land to-day! It must be recognized at 
every step by our legislators. The era of Timocracy 
has passed! The earnest, sober Jaboring man and 
woman no longer belong t> ‘‘ the poorer classes.” He 
and she are rich in their art, and the recognition of that 
fact has come at last. 

Therefore, we say that a special session of Congress, 
beginning at twelve o’clock, March 4th, is imperative ! 
The country is undoubtedly very prosperous, but its 
people are uncertain of that fact. First of all, then, 
confidence ; after that, courage and—forward ! 

We have only begun to grow ! 
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TO HOLD, OR NOT TO HOLD. 


ers joke is on the politician of the successful party, 

from the fact that the President-elect having 
turned his back upon him and gone off hunting. Worse 
than this, the President elect proposes to keep himself 
pretty well out of public view until after March 4th, 
The office-seeker was plainly told in a letter from Mr, 
CLEVELAND that his case will only be injured by pre- 
senting it before that time. We think, however, that 
this course on the part of Mr. CLEVELAND will be money 
in the pocket of a great many individuals. There cer- 
tainly will not be offices enough to go round, and to 
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keep a great many men on the anxious seat for months, 
when there is only a chance for a few of them, afterall, 
is a species of refined cruelty in which Mr. CLEVELAND 
will not indulge. We have no reason to infer that the 
yank and file of those holding unimportant positions 
will be turned out. An office that pertains in any way 
to the policy of the administration must have an in- 
cumbent in sympathy with it; but there are only a 
comparative few of this nature. On a change of ad- 
ministration in Great Britain, it is said that only about 
twenty changes of office-holders are made by appoint- 
ment. It was characteristic of Mr. CLEVELAND during 
the term already held by him to make his appointments 
very slowly, and not to make nearly as many as de- 
sired. He is now in a more independent position than 
he was then; heis not under obligation to anyone for 
his office, and he certainly has no expectation of taking 
the place again, although it would be entirely fitting for 
him to be elected to, and serve in, the House or Senate. 
JOHN Quincy ADAMS served seventeen years in the 
House after retiring from the Presidency. JAMES Mon- 
ROE was not above becoming a justice of the peace, in 
Virginia, after having been President for two terms, 

Mr. CLEVELAND is ina position of absolute independ- 
ence, and has no occasion to make any revelation of 
his policy, if he has anything special of the kind, until 
he is called upon to act. There is consequently likely 
to be a great dearth of rumors for the next three or 
four months regarding who will fill the various posi- 
tions. We can rest our souls in patience that the next 
President will do just about as he chooses and thinl:s best 
to do when the proper time comes, and that it is going 
+o be very uphill work to anticipate him. A vast 
amount of energy and expense in seeking after office in 
the next few months is sure to be saved. 


THE gentleman who wants an office is generally sup- 
posed not to be very agreeable company to the one 
who has the office to bestow. This can be accounted 
for by a good many wanting the same cffice, all but 
one of whom must suffer disappointment. But Mr. 
CLEVELAND'S béte noir in the case of callers during his 
administration was the man who called to ‘‘ pay his 
respects.” He who has been elected to the Presidency 
of the United States has no special need to have the 
respects of any citizen specially tendered him. But 
when a man wants an office, as Mr. CLEVELAND said, 
‘‘there is something to talk about.” 


THE MONETARY CONFERENCE. 


HE International Monetary Conference, at Brus- 

sels, that had its first meeting November 22d, 

has already thoroughly arrested the attention of the 
world. 

‘he problem before it is one of the greatest that has 
ever confronted any body of men; it pertains to the 
commercial welfare of all the people of the earth, and 
in itself is evidence of the high degree of civilization 
that the world has reached. 

The United States is the source of the conference, 
having invited the other nations to participate in it, 
and having afforded the subject—viz: to attempt some 
means of holding silver in use as money throughout 
the world, and establishing a parity for it with gold 
that will be universally accepted. 

That the leading countries are not friendly to the 
‘first of these propositions, and are indifferent to the 
second one, is established by the fact that none of 
the European nations use silver as a legal tender ex- 
cept in small amounts—forty shillings, for instance, in 
Great Britain. The United States, after having demone- 
tized silver for considerable sums in 1873, again re- 
monetized it in 1879. 

The point at issue, substantially, is to get the Euro- 
pean nations to abandon their position of an exclusively 
gold standard, accept a double standard, or bimetalism, 
and establish an agreement of the amounts of silver 
and gold that shall be equivalent to each other. 

The subject is beset with an embarrassment at the 
outset, on account of the large production of silver by 
the United States, giving rise to the feeling of the 
people of other countries that the object of this couutry 
is largely to find a market for its silver, and that its 
attitude in favor of bimetalism is secondary to it. On 
the other hand, it is universally admitted that if a great 
depreciation of silver should occur on account of the 
United States abandoning its present attitude toward 
it, and letting it come on the market as a purely com- 
mercial commodity, its fall in price would be fraught 
with dire consequences throughout the world. 

The readiness with which a proposition has been 
brought forward, in some measure favoring the posi- 
tion taken by the United States representatives, and 
said to be quite satisfactory to them, has taken this 
country very considerably by surprise. It emanates 
from the British members of the conference, through 
Mr. Alfred de Rothschild. It is to the effect that the 
United States should continue its present purchases of 
silver, and the European powers should combine to buy 
an amount yearly of the value of $25,000,000 for five 
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years, This would go on concurrently with the pur- 
chase by our government of 54,000,000 ounces yearly, or 
a total of 270,000,000 ounces, the amounts purchased by 
Europe at the same time being 80,000,000 ounces per 
year, a total of 150,000,000 ounces. If the price rises, 
Europe is not to be under obligations to purchase at or 
above 48d. per ounce. 

If this measure should be adopted, the effect would 
be for the SHERMAN law to stand as it now is for a 
further term of five years, and whether or not the 
price of silver went above 48d. per ounce, which is 
about 3 1-2d. per ounce higher than it now stands, 
our government would be committed to taking $225,- 
000,000 worth of silver off the market during the five 
years. 

The period ahead is a short one to look forward to 
where the matter concerned is of so great import, 
and during this time it is not working out toward 
an ultimate solution. For this amount of silver the 
government would have to give its bonds redeemable 
in gold, and as we are working toward a lower and 
lower margin of gold in the Treasury, we might have 
to resort to extraordinary means, as the creation of 
a new debt by the issue of more bonds to keep the 
government in a position to fulfill its obligations, 





THE MONEY OF THE FUTURE. 


— national debt will soon be paid, and present 

national bank circulation must be retired. There 
are two methods in sight whereby this currency may 
be replaced by one equally good. One is by chartering 
State banks, whose notes shall be declared legal tender, 
after such regulations shall have been complied with 
as will make said notes perfectly safe. The question is: 
Is it possible to enact and enforce such regulations? 
If these notes are to be merely State bank notes, it is te 
be feared they will not stand high among the so-called 
‘“‘money of the world”; while we in this country may 
feel perfectly safe in the possession of Dakota, Wyo- 
ming, Indiana, Texas or New York State bank notes 
issued by banking corporations known at home to be 
conservative, ably managed and within the require- 
ments of rigid banking laws, it is doubtful, to say the 
least, whether even the best of them will inspire that 
confidence abroad which is now enjoyed by our national 
bank currency. 

The second method of replacing our present national 
bank circulation is very simple: let us replace our 
national debt with bonds bearing no interest. State 
banking institutions can buy these bonds and deposit, 
as now, one hundred thousand dollars’ worth of them 
for every ninety thousand of circulation, in the federal 
treasury. Then State banks will be national banks. 

What will we issue the bonds for? Why, simply for 
the purpose of giving the United States practical own- 
ership of all the banks—to acquire, and pay for, a na- 
tional, uniform currency that will be money everywhere 
in the world. Were bonds ever issued for a better or 
more constitutional project? 


A MESSAGE FROM THE STARS. 


METEORITE weighing ten tons was found imbedded 
in the soil near New Castle, Col., about nine o’clock 
on the morning of November 29th. It was very warm, 
when touched by wondering fingers, and bore other 
evidences of having had a fast journey through space. 
It was lying very still, also, when found ; and showed 
no disposition to leave its bed when called on by curious 
visitors. It was the only stellar specimen of its kind 
to be found in the ‘neighborhood of New Castle. No- 
body saw it fall; but the warm and restful condition of 
the meteorite when found should satisfy all real scien- 
tists that it had come a long distance and was very tired 
—that in point of fact it was and is, in the purview of 
real science, a chunk of BIELA’s comet. Welcome, 
O Chunk, to New Castle. 


THE OLD CHANCELLOR. 


: eee emperor of Germany seems to be having a good 

time. His health is excellent, he is uniformly in 
good humor, and his favorite pastime, the chase, be- 
guiles the hours which he snatches in great number 
from the cares of State. Chancellor CApRIvi1, who is 
in very poor health, is bearing the burden and respon. 
sibility of the Army Bill. These truly great Teutons— 
and CAPRIVI, it must be admitted, is one of them—are 
very kind to their kaisers. No doubt they love them 
for the sake of Fatherland. 

It looks cruel to American eyes to see the robust, 
sport-loving young emperor throw all the responsibility 
of such a measure as the Army Bill upon the feeble, 
overworked and patriotic CAPRIVI, who appeared in the 
Reichstag the other day and spoke in a feeble voice, 
leaning on a big sword. But We will honor Caprivi all 
the same, because he loves his country. Would Ameri- 
can lovers of fair play be asking too much of the New 
York Herald, if they insisted that the old and feeble 
chancellor ought to suffer less from that journal’s con- 
tinual nagging? Give the old chancellor a chance. 
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AT A VENTURE. 


 iggunrrnal everybody is mentally constructing a 
cabinet for Mr. CLEVELAND, and we cannot see 
any reason why our readers should not take a hand in 
the fun. Republicans are quite as much interested in 
the matter as Democrats, and there need not be any 
awakening of politicai issues. 

We shall print a blank next week in which our 
readers may fill out the names, after which let them 
mail the slip to us as their guess. Competition will 
close at twelve o’clock noon of January 15th. To the 
person who gets the names nearest right ONCE A WEEK 
will present, when the cabinet is officially announced 
(after March 4th), twenty-five dollars in gold. The terms 
will be stated next week. Meanwhile, here is the cab- 
inet as ONCE A WEEK thinks it ought to be: 


Secretary of State: E. H. Phelps, of New Hampshire. 
Secretary of the Treasury: Samuel D. Babcock, of 


New York. 
Secretary of War: General Gordon, of Georgia. 
Secretary of the Navy: William E. Russell, of Mass- 


achusetts. 
Secretary of the Interior: Robert E. Pattison, of Penn- 


sylvania. 
Attorney-General: Frederick R. Coudert, of New York. 
Postmaster-General: William F. Harrity, of Pennsyl- 
vania. 
Commissioner of Agriculture: Horace C. Boies, of Iowa. 
Of course, we recognize the fitness of ex-Secretiary 
FaIRCHILD for the Treasury portfolio, but think Mr. 
BaBcock, the long-while president of the New York 
Chamber of Commerce, pre-eminently eligible. 





‘“* Jay GOULD is dead!” What a world of meaning 
in those words to every man who forms part of the 
financial estate. 





WE second the suggestion of The Illustrated Ameri- 
can. By ali means, let Mr. BENJAMIN HARRISON come 
to New York and open a law office. The people of this 
city will take him to their hearts, The ties that bound 
him to Indianapolis are gone. 

Apropos of the projected afternoon journal about 
which so much is said, we wish to suggest that it re- 
quires more money and patience to start a newspaper 
than to cure a giraffe of a sore throat, and in adopting 
this simile we exhaust the whole zoological garden. 








TWO FRIENDS just back from Japan write to inform us 
that in the land of the Chrysanthemum ONCE A WEEK 
was the only American journal that they found in the 
cities of the interior. At the English club, in Yoko- 
hama, they found ONCE A WEEK and Life, and no other 
illustrated weeklies from the United States. 

SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT BAKER, of Savannah, ob- 
jects to Arbor Day as aschooi holiday on the ground 
that we have too many such days already for the good 
of the schools, and that Savannah has all the trees she 
needs. Why not let Savannah pupils observe the day 
by holding basket picnics—which would make it a real 
Arbor Day? 











THE PANAMA CANAL SCANDAL. 

‘THE Panama Canal Company has been one of the sen- 
sations of this generation. It lapsed from public atten- 
tion when it went into liquidation, March 15, 1889, but it 
is revived now in a very acute form by the investigation 
to be made of it by the French Chamber of Deputies. 

The enterprise to cut a canal across the Isthmus of 
Panama has always been of great interest to the United 
States, because, aside from it being an affair of commerce, 
it has a relation to the Monroe Doctrine, which is of the 
nature of an unwritten part of our federai constitution. 
The scheme is so colossal, and having a bearing upon the 
welfare of nations, that it might easily come under the 
influence or control of some European nation, which isa 
thing that, according to the principle just laid down, the 
United States could not brook. 

The United States, less than any great power, possesses 
the spirit of colonization, or of interesting itself intimately 
with affairs on territory not already its own. To adjacent 
countries we pay scarcely any attention, either in getting 
control of or a foothold upon them, while the European 
nations seek the uttermost ends of the earth as places to 
plant their flags and assert their authority. France, under 
De Lesseps, was the prime mover in the construction of 
the Suez Canal, which has proved one of the most suc- 
cessful enterprises of modern times; but when, under the 
confusion that has so frequently overtaken that country, 
it was desirable to get rid of the shares representing 
its ownership, the government of England, under the pre- 
miership of Disraeli, was a ready purchaser. There is no 
doubt that European governments would like to plant 
their standards at Colon and at Panama, by investments if 
not by actual possession of the soil, if the inherited policy 
of the United States would permit. 

The French cémpany obtained a charter from the 
United States of Colombia, and, with the prestige of the 
Suez Canal making him one of the most honored men in 
France, De Lesseps obtained from the French people the 
sums which, to all appearances, have been squandered in 
the most hair-brained enterprise of this century. It suf- 
fers no mean comparison for delusion and madness with 
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the South Sea Bubble and the Mississippi Scheme of the 
early part of the last century. The amount of deception 
and fraud that has been practiced will be pretty fully 
brought to the surface by the committee of investigation 
of the French Chamber of Deputies, and which has 
already led, on a minor point connected with it, to the 
resignation of all the portfolios of the French cabinet. 
The Chamber, in taking the stand which has led to this 
act, shows the spirit with which it is actuated, and its 
committee of thirty-three is not likely to stop at half- 
measures, nor permit glossing over for the benefit of any- 
body. Whether M. de Lesseps has been a deluder or de- 
luded will probably be shown in the investigation, 
although his infirmities and extreme age of eighty-seven 
are not likely to make him much more of a factor in it 
than concerns his name. The investigation has already 
brought out the fact that sixteen million six hundred 
thousand dollars were spent for ‘ advertising,” of which 
four million two hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars 
went to the newspapers. The sums handled have been 
very extraordinary: The enterprise commenced in 1881. 
The amount required to carry it through to completion, 
which was to come in 1889, was not to exceed one hundred 
and twenty million dollars. The stockings of the peas- 
antry of France, their favorite hoarding-place, were 
placed at the call of Ferdinand de Lesseps, and the re- 
quired sum was soon forthcoming. This sum had been 
expended by 1883, and additional calls were honored. 
Finally, by 1889, two hundred and eighty million dollars 
had been expended in cash and credit. A French lottery, 
under the auspices of the government, failed to help the 
movement further along. 

It was estimated by the chief engineer of the company 
at this time that ninety million dollars more would be re- 
quired to complete the work, and eight or nine years. Be- 
sides this, their engineering skill did not tell them what 
they would do with a mountain that had been partly cut 
through, and one side of which showed a constant move- 
ment in pushing itself into the canal. Another unpro- 
vided for embarrassment was the Chagres River, that 
would run parallel with the canal a good portion of the 
forty-six miles of the latter, and that during the rainy sea- 
son swells to a breadth of fifteen hundred feet and a 
depth of twenty-eight feet. 

It reminds Americans of their own ‘‘ Credit Mobilier”’ 
and Oakes Ames’s little book, and thus Americans can 
sympathize with the French people, in view of the Panama 
Canal scandal and its promised outcrop of damaged repu- 
tations and disillusionized peasantry. 

For, while it will be the deputies and the Paris jour- 
nalists whose characters will be smirched, it is Jean and 
Pierre, in sabots, who are pinching and starving them- 
selves and their wives and little ones because of the francs 
they abstracted from the family stocking years ago to put 
into Panama ‘“‘shares’”’ and will never see again. Hun- 
dreds upon hundreds of millions of francs were sunk in 
the ‘‘big ditch ’’ before ever its bottomless character was 
suspected. Poor old De Lesseps went into the scheme in 
1879, and now, infirm and heartbroken, mourns the hour 
when he permitted himself to be associated with an under- 
taking which he now knows has been made the shuttle- 
cock of characterless financiers and the bane and curse of 
a million honest investors, But no one has a harsh or dis- 
respectful thought or word for De Lesseps. 

The mixing up of the French Government, the French 
people and the tiers état with the Panama Canal frauds 
promises to present one of the most astounding instances 
of malversation in history. In French history the memory 
goes back to the official treachery which lost Napoleon 
III. his empire and laid France under the heel of Ger- 
many; to the rascalities of M. Wilson, who peddled the 
Legion of Honor and gained the reputation of a bribe- 
taker, while the notorious Mme. Ratazzi figured as his 
go-between; to the Grand Lottery scheme, by which it 
was finally sought to wheedle new hundreds of millions 
out of the gullible French peasantry, with which to feed 
the insatiable maw of the Panama Canal. And that 
brings us to the latest phase of this wholly disreputable 
“plant,” and the disclosures in the Chamber of Deputies 
which proved at last sufficient to overturn a ministry, 
and even threaten the existence of the republic. 

And now the royalists—so lately crushed out of polit- 
ical existence—raise their heads again and cry out: ‘‘Oh, 
for an hour of Boulanger!” Truly the ‘“‘ brav’ General” 
died all too soon for his own ambition and the hopes of his 
followers. 

That the ousting of a French ministry should have 
turned on a resurrectionist theme is not the least marvel- 
ous nor the least French of the disclosures of this new 
Diable Boiteux, not less observant and far more cruel 
than he of Le Sage’s invention. Yet it was on the ques- 
tion of the exhuming of the body of the Baron de Reinach 
for autopsy, couched in the euphemistic form of a harm- 
less resolution, that the French cabinet went out. This 
Baron de Reinach was a financier of enormous wealth, a 
prince of society whose salon was frequented by the best 
people in Europe, an amateur musician of real ability— 
he was composing the ballet for an opera just before he 
died—but his name was badly involved with the Panama 
scandal. Finding that papers of a nature to surely com- 
promise him were in the hands of his enemies, he died ; 
rumor said he committed suicide, and hence the popular 
demand that his remains should be submitted to an au- 
topsy. He left fifteen million dollars behind him in vari- 
ous securities, and hardly was he under ground when 
these securities were thrown upon the market and real- 
ized upon hurriedly. 

Whatever the connection of De Reinach with the canal 
swindle, it is certain that names-still more prominent 
have been badly smirched by it. M. Jules Delahaye 
charged openly in the Chamber that six hundred thousand 
dollars was distributed among one hundred and fifty dep- 
uties and a few senators at one time—and other hundreds 
of thousands afterward placed in a similar manner. “‘A 
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minister now dead,” said M. Delahaye, ‘‘ received eighty 
thousand dollars; one newspaper was subsidized with 
fifty thousand dollars and another with twice as much;”’ 
and then the uproar in the Chamber “ beggared descrip- 
tion.”” Honorable members howled and shook their fists 
at each other and exchanged epithets of “thief” and 
“bandit”? with gay license; three duels were determined 
upon then aud there (and afterward amicably settled “ont 
of court”). Altogether the scene was described as the most 
revolutionary since the days of the ‘“‘ Convention” and the 
wild owragan which had Anacharsis Clootz, Egalite, St. 
Just and Robespierre for its elements. And at the close 
of this bear-garden session, with that sang-froid that is so 
charming a manifestation of French versatility, Paul de 
Cassagnac (who is nothing if not peaceful) rose and moved 
a resolution of glorification for the French honor as held 
aloft in recent victories in Dahomey. And the resolution 
was adopted nem con., and the deputies swarmed out of 
the Chamber and across the Seine to the cafés, there to 
devise ways and means for avoiding the impending crash. 

According to M. Delahaye, the main charge is that 
when De Lesseps, in 1890, was honestly trying to obtain 
subscriptions for his canal stock, the directors of the 
company planned an issue of lottery bonds, and with the 
money thus obtained bribed the deputies and the news- 
papers to use their position and influence in the interest of 
the company. All ordinary lobbying sinks into insignifi- 
cance before the colossal grandeur of the system of brib- 
ery and corruption which was devised and carried out for 
the benefit of the canal jobbers. The scaliest characters 
were brought into the business and used as tools and 
agents to implicate supposably honest and decent men; 
and, as is believed, successfully. 

The committee of thirty-three appointed by the Cham- 
ber to investigate the whole nauseous subject is said to 
possess powers which are dangerous to the republic: 
that they will make full use of ali the powers they have is 
to be devoutly wished. Through no other course can 
France hope to recover from the load of obloquy which 
has been piled upon her shoulders. That the occasion 
should be employed as a weapon against the republic is 
natural, though ridiculous. Corruption existed in France 
in every reign from that of Louis XIV. down; and our 
own experience should teach everybody that a republic 
cannot hope to escape either its existence or its stigma. 
What a republic can do, and what France doubtless will 
do, is to probe the affair to the bottom, nnearth the con- 
spirators and “let no guilty man escape.”’ 





De Lesseps desired, in 1881, that our government should 
take an interest in it in the way of helping it along. But 
with fortunate acumen we declined. The Bureau of 
Statistics of the Treasury Department was able to show 
at once the inconsiderable business that wouid come to it 
in proportion to the enormous outlay required. 

The canal company acquired the railroad crossing the 
Isthmus, and which is a very important factor in the com- 
merce between our Atlantic and Pacific States. A treaty 
is held by our government with the United States of 
Colombia concerning this railroad, and our transportation 
over it does not interfere with what we call our coastwise 
trade, and which is only permitted by our navigation 
laws in vessels of United States register. The present 
managers of the railroad seem to ignore [this relation of 
our government to it, which, if carried out, would make 
the trade between the Atlantic and Pacific States by the 
Isthmus international. 

All these facts tend to bring into renewed prominence 
the Nicaragua Ship Canal, a purely American enterprise, 
and which presents the only feasible means of connecting 
the two oceans. Its entire expense is estimated at less 
than one hundred million dollars. 

>< 


NEW DEPARTURE IN FICTION. 
HUMAN NATURE’S HIGHER POSSIBILITIES TRUTHFULLY POR- 
TRAYED IN ‘‘PETRONELLA DARCY,” BY THEODORA CORRIE. 

. 





READERS of ONCE A WEEK and Library will find in 
‘‘ Petronella Darcy” a novel of remarkable power. We 
know of no work of modern fiction with which it can be 
compared; unless, indeed, we compare it with Hardy’s 


-“ Tess of the Durbervilles.” In point of original sugges- 


tion, philosophic depth and faithful portrayal of the hu- 
man heart and mind as they are, it is, if anything, superior 
to that grewsome account of poor humanity's depths cf 
weakness. ‘‘Petronella Darcy,’ however, far excels 
Hardy’s story in delicacy of touch, and in that calm, 
unsensational telling of the truti which is so refreshing 
in view of the straining for effect, overdrawing of wicked- 
ness and general mountain-laboring of so many modern 
novelists. 

‘‘Petronella Darcy” shows us human nature in its up- 
ward, not in its downward, tendencies; in its higher possi- 
bilities, not in its depths of degradation painful to behold. 
The heroine, who gives her name to the title, is made to 
stand before the reader, not sketched in words, but living 
and breathing and moving in her actions. From a sunny 
though motherless childhood, Petronella grows before 
our eyes to be the most lovable, as she is surely one of the 
truest heroines, in modern fiction. 

Godfrey Mordaunt, the hero, suffers from the injustice 
of a dishonest brother, faces the world alone and tri- 
umphs finally—not through impossible happenings, but 
by reason of a patience, an adherence to principle and a 
strength of will power that naturally and inevitably win 
the battle for him. 

We assure the reader that, though injustice and some 
tragedy are to be found portrayed in this charming story, 
yet sunshine prevails. ‘‘ Petronella Darcy” will be Nos, 
10, 11 and 12, Vol. X. 
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THE YALE FOOTBALL TEAM AND SUBSTITUTES. 


1. McCrea. 13. Stillman. 17. Messler. 

6. Hickok. 14. Graves. 18. C. D. Bliss. 
9. Beard. 15, Hinkey. 19. Cross. 

12. Greenway. 16. Butterwortn. 20. Adee. 


ATHLETICS AND STUDY. 


Dr. J. WILLIAM WHITE, a University of Pennsylvania 
lecturer, recently devoted the hour set apart for his 
clinic to a talk to the medical students on the subject of 
athletics in general and football in particular, with spe- 
cial treatment of the proper diagnosis of the injuries rc- 
ceived on a football field. He devoted a great portion of 
his time to proving that these injuries are in no way per- 

Sa manent and not necessarily 

uA dangerous, substantiating 
his statements by the sta- 
tistics of the injuries at 
Harvard, Princeton and 
Pennsylvania. The doctor 
showed the benefits of well- 
directed exercise by going 
back to early historic times, 
and reminding the class of 
the well-regulated gymnasiums of the Greeks and Spar- 
tans, which were under the supervision of physicians. 
The duties of these directors went so far that no one was 
allowed to marry who was not pronounced physically fit 
to propagate the race, the result being a strong and beau- 
tiful class of people. Leading men in all departments of 
life are striking illustrations of the influence of exercise 
over the powers and capabilities of the mind. 





KICKING A GOAL. 





HOW PLAYERS GET HURT. 


The principal objections that the doctor had to meet 


in championing the cause of college football were: . 
1. That it was contended by some that athletics were 
inconsistent with thorough scholarship. i 


2. That so many injuries were received that participa- 
tion in the game is rendered highly dangerous. 

"the first objection was met by the college records, 
which showed that the athletes held a greater. percentage 
of college honors than any 
other class of students, and 
the second by reading let- 
ters from Harvard and 
Princeton, showing that 
while wrenched knees, 
wrists and ankles were not 
infrequent during the Fall, 
still there was no record of 
any permanent and serious 
injury ever sustained at 
either institution by a foot- 
ball player. The letters 
were from the physician 
difectors of these institu- 
tions, and were written at 
the personal solicitation of 
Dr. White. 

To illustrate how free 
from serious mishaps Penn. 
sylvania has been the doc- 
tor devoted his attention to 
the members of the foot- 





"ATTENDING TO THE WOUNDED. 
ball team who were on hand, at the doctor’s request, for 





21, Wallis. 26. McCormick. 
22. Trainer, 28. Norton. 
24. L. T. Bliss 29. Dyer. 


physical examination. Captain Schoff, Knipe, Martin, 
Otto Wagonhurst and Woodruff were there with lame 
knees; Oliver and Simmons with fingers still swollen 
from former dislocations; Vail and Mackey with lame 
shoulders; Camp with a sore hip, and Reese with a bad 
ear. 

The doctor examined each with a great deal of care, 
showing the class how to properly diagnosticate each 
case, with the proper treatment in each particular, and 





A TACKLE THAT MEANS A FALL. 


proved how trivial was the worst case by the fact that 
not a man was in any way permanently injured. 

‘‘T never,” said the doctor, ‘‘neglect an opportunity to 
defend this great game of football, so inducive to health 
and so beneficial to the players in every way. It makes a 
man of them inevery respect, develops courage, endurance 
and every characteristic that goes to make a truly sym- 


metrical man.” 
Portraits of the members of the Yale and Princeton 
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teams, unavoidably crowded out of last week’s issue, are 


here printed. 
a oo 


ON A MARGIN. 

So,” sAIp Gabriel, halting the last arrival and eying 
him suspiciously, previous to giving him his check for 
Golden Harp No. Seven Quintillion, ‘“‘so you are here at 
last, eh ?”’ 

“T am,” said the Man Who Saved The Country, bowing. 

Gabriel thummed the record. 

‘“*You helped run things, eh ?”’ 

“T did.” 

“You helped make wise and just laws?” 

‘“‘T never took ‘ boodle’ in my life, sir.’’ 

“You built the county poorhouse ?”’ said Gabe, sus- 
piciously. 

“Well,” faltered the Man Who Saved The Country, 
“all I got on the deal was a rake off on the plumbing bills; 
the rest of the gang took most of the swag.”’ 

‘““You aided widows and orphans ?”’ 

“7 did,” 

‘* Well,” said Gabriel, as he musingly flecked a bit of 
solid gold dust off the wings, ‘‘you have a fair record, 
considering your life and temptations. Now, then, the 
final test—are you ready ?”’ 

“Tam,” said the ex-alderman, proudly. 

“‘Did you love your enemies ?” 

The applicant hung his head. A deep silence fell, in 
the midst of which the golden oranges could be heard 
dropping in the golden grass, just inside the golden fence. 

‘“‘Gabriel,” said the man, at last, “it’s just like this: 
you see, you never have been down on earth, and don’t 
know the peculiar circumstances that hedge us mortals. 
There’s no use talking, Gabe, a man can’t love his enemies 
and stay in politics!” 

‘Pass in,’’ said the head trumpeter, meekly. 

—ccuqw03%8 oo — 
THE MINOR CHORDS. 


THRovGH all the year, in every clime 
And every kind of weather, 
Where roses wreathe themselves in rhyme 
Or poets praise the heather; 
When Homer’s measures grandly rolled 
Or Sappho sang so sweetly, 
When Byron’s verse rose strong and bold, 
Or Burns won hearts completely ; 
Wherever from the human heart 
A song has risen purely, 
From love of singing or of Art, 
There has been touched most surely 
A deeper chord, a finer strain 
Of universal meaning, 
As sweet as flowers after rain 
To lovers o’er them leaning. 
It is the sound of Shandon bells 
That ring when day is dying; 
Its sweetest music ever wells 
When tender maids are sighing, 
Or lovers singing in the night 
When June is crowned with roses, 
Wherever Love is in his might 
Or Art her face discloses. 
When o’er his desk the writer bends, 
When out her lattice leaning 
The loving lady gently sends * 
A token of Love’s meaning, 
A breath of purer, better life 
Is given to the world, 
And Evil’s armies cease from strife, 
Their crimson banners furled. 
Then Beauty grows apace, and Peacc 
Smiles sweeter, while the air 
Is clearer—sorrow cease, 
And Love has conquered Care.—JAMES RUSSELL. 
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1. Fiseus. 5. Flint. 0. Holly. 18. Vincent. 17. James. 

2. Taylor. 6. McCauley. 10. Wheeler 14. Anderson. 18. Trenchard. 
3. Hall. 7. Lea. 11. Captain King. 15. Morse. 19. Barnett. 

4. Beveridge. 8. Balliet. 12. Irvine. 16. Homans. 20. Poe. 
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CAUGHT IN THE ACT. 


THE Christmas holiday season is the opportunity of the 
professional or amateur thief. It is not alone that there is 
more to steal—but there are more chances for theft. The 
private residences are flooded with valuable gifts, very 
many of them occupying but little space, and these offer a 
special temptation to the burglar and the sneak-thief. 
Then, too, the family plate is in from the Safe Deposit 
Company, and the burglar is thoroughly well informed of 
the fact, as he is also of the more costly purchases made 
by the different members of the household and concern- 
ing the family habits with regard to care or carelessness 
in bestowing valuables when there-is no one by to guard 
them. At the Christmas season, too, much less care than 
usual is exercised, as everybody is intent on scenes for 
purchasing presents, everybody is out shopping, and the 
watchfulness of domestic servants is greatly relaxed, even 
of the best. 

In the shops, while there is far more exposure of fine 
goods than at other times, these are undercloser and more 
skilled protection and guardianship at the Christmas 
period than at any other. Not only are many more 
clerks, ‘“‘salesladies’’ and ‘‘walkers’’ employed then than 
during the rest of the year, but private detectives also 
find their harvest at this season, as all the large establish- 
ments patronize them freely. It isa fact, though, that in 
large cities there is more ‘shoplifting’ and ‘klepto- 
mania” about then than at any other time in the year. 
The mere sight of the display of tempting wares stirs the 
cupidity and acquisitiveness, both of the professional and 
the amateur thief, and the daring and audacity displayed 
by these folk are appalling. 

In the holiday season, also, the police will tell you the 
crooks’? assemble in the large cities in great numbers, 
and, either together or singly, do a thriving business. 
Many of those whose portraits are to be found in the 
“Rogue’s Gallery,’ in the detective department of police 
headquarters in Mulberry street, New York, may be seen 
promenading the leading thoroughfares—and are ‘‘spot- 
ted”? and ‘‘warned’’ by the detectives who recognize 
them; and it is the same in the other principal cities 
throughout the country. They are not the ones, however, 
who proceed to their work on the lines exhibited in our 
illustration. The man who breaks the plaie-glass window 
of a jewelry store and seizes watches, diamonds, or what- 
ever else he can grasp in a hurry and make off with, is 
more likely to be one driven to desperation by starvation, 
homelessness, or a rage of greed for the valuables he 
sees so nearly within his grasp. Not always, by any 
means, is he ‘‘caught in the act,’’ for such a one has 
usually the cunning of his madness, and the opportunity 
is chosen when the chance for escape is fairly good. It is 
a case of short thrift for him, though, if the minion of 
the law happens to be within sight and gets his hands 
on him. 

: ——_-—_ >< 


LEGISLATIVE LIMITATIONS. 


THE competency or incompetency of Congress to deal 
with public affairs is one of the pressing questions of 
the hour. It would be an ideal system of government to 
elect members of legislative bodies from the ablest citi- 
zens, and have them act in the making and revision of 
laws with the one purpose in view of securing the best 
results for the entire people. But we are so far from this 
ideal that it is hopeless to expect to attain it, and all that 
we can really achieve is an endurable approximation. 
Such an approximation, is the harder to bear inasmuch as 
it is easy to see that with a slight change things might be 
vastly better. The nearness of this is the crucial test of 
of good or bad government. 

The more there is departure from independence of 
action on the part of legislative representatives the more 
they become parts of a machine, regulated from some 
source in part visible, but sure to have some object in 
view less broad than the interest of that for which the 
legislative body stands. In general, two parties divide 
Congress and our State Legislatures into hostile camps, 
each more intent on securing the injury of its opponent 
than the welfare of the people that both should represent. 
If it were true that the legislative combat was for ideas, 
for policies, we might endure a strife, bitter as it is fre- 
quently made; but the ideas and policies are apt to bea 
mere cloak for purely personal and selfish ends. 

It is a new announcement in the art of politics, made 
by ex-Speaker Reed, that parties do not exist for prin- 
ciples, but that principles exist for parties. Of much the 
same character is his statement that the House of Repre- 
sentatives is not a deliberative body. The latter state- 
ment puts a Congressman about on the same plane of 
dignity as a notch on a stick or a white or black ball 
thrust into a ballot-box.. A few7 men in Congress that in- 
terpret for their fellow-members their duties and. rela- 
tions to the party have the honor of responsible action— 
the rest merely stand up to be counted. It takes a good 
many years of service in Congress to get this relation to 
the party. In recent years it has been possessed, on the 
Democratic side, by Samuel J. Randall, Roger Q. Mills, 
J. G. Carlisle and W. G. Morrison; on the Republican 
side, by Thomas B. Reed, William McKinley, Frank His- 
cock and William D. Kelley. The average member of the 
House is a nonentity. He is a big man back in his dis- 
trict very likely; he covets the distinction from the dis- 
trict, and, perhaps, family standpoint of being a Con- 
gressman, and he gets the position. He goes down to 
Washington, breathes bad air for many hours of the day, 
and sometimes night, for months, perhaps destroys his 
health, has to be on hand to be counted when the vote 
comes and is supposed to do a good deal of committee 
work, which, however, he can shirk. He becomes lost in 
the crowd. What was an honor in his district is no par- 
ticular honor in Washington. He has no really pressing 
and interesting duties to perform. He may be bored to 
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death by correspondence and calls for offices, pensions, 
etc. Practically he can put his finger on no work of im- 
portance that he accomplished. The man of large affairs 
at home is utterly lost in the trifling duties he has to go 
through. He is very much on the plane of the schoolboy 
and of the “hired” man. The important functions are 
served by a few, lifted into prominence by long service or 
by some exceptional circumstance independent of them- 
selves. Men of very active and important careers at 
home, like the late William L. Scott, of Pennsylvania, 
and S. V. White, of New York, to cite a couple of in- 


A THIEF OF THE 


stances, are of no special use, and are generally glad to 
quit at the end of one term. 

In the Senate there is more room for individuality. 
Honor is to be derived from the position; a member is 
more or less in the eye of some portion of the public; 
there are less minute exactions in the performance of 
duties, and there is some scope for an average member to 
identify himself with, or add something to, the elucida- 
tion of a public question. The popular description of the 
Senate, that ‘‘it is the best club in the world,’’ is, no 
doubt, fairly accurate. 

The fact is, however, that no legislative body in this 
country is a battleground for great political ideas. In the 
rush and swirl of political evolution the page of the peri- 
odical is to-day the place where the foe contend, and it is 
here that people receive the most of their political educa- 
tion. The legislative representative votes as the people 
who gave him his office desire him to vote. It is said of 
the British House of Commons that there is no record of a 
vote ever having been changed by a speech. 

Goldwin Smith has said: ‘‘ Parliaments are losing 
much of their importance, because the real deliberation is 
being transferred by them to the press and the general 
organs of discussion. If monarchy is primeval, partia- 
ments are the offspring of the Middle Ages, and for them, 
too, the sand in the hourglass of history runs.” 

With public questions pressing upon the old and the 
newly elected Congress, the impotence which adheres in 
all parliamentary governing bodies the world over will 
stand in the way of results greatly needed, and at best we 
can only look for an occasional crumb of badly needed 
legislation, slowly doled out. 

THE “Breakers,” Cornelius Vanderbilt’s cottage at 
Newport, was destroyed by fire recently; but most of 
the valuable jewelry was saved. The wine-cellar was 
robbed. When asked about it, the servants said the wine 
was all right. No doubt those who sampled it after the 
robbery found it so. 





AMONG THE MONEY-MAKERS. 

THE dread of a large amouut of gold being shipped 
from this country to Europe has been one of the principal 
influences which have held speculation in check. Other 
elements of a disturbing character have been the uncer- 
tainty as to the outcome of the Brussels conference and 
the fear that Congress may do something, at its present 
session, detrimental to investment interests. 

An outward gold movement at this season is un- 
natual, but in the face of present conditions it is readily 
explained. Without going into details, it may be stated 








HOLIDAY SEASON. 


in a word that we have been buying more goods than we 
have been selling, and that consequently we must pay the 
difference in cash—cash in international transactions 
meaning gold. That condition of itself should not be 
alarming, because if our importers have bought heavily, 
it is to be supposed that they have reasonable assurance 
that they will be able to sell their goods at a fair profit. 
But the gold shipments cause uneasiness because there 
are influential people who profess to believe that America 
is parting with the yellow metal in consequence of her 
mistaken policy regarding silver. The continued output of 
silver currency, they allege, is driving the gold money out 
of the country. 

The large majority of people now admit that the policy 
of buying four and a half million ounces of silver bullion 
a month to be stored in the government vaults at Wash- 
ington, where it lies not only unproductive but always as 
an element of danger to the value of silver, is a mistake 
which needs immediate correction. For that reason much 
surprise has been expressed at the attitude of the Ameri- 
can representative attending the Brussels conference over 
the Rothschilds’ proposition that the American policy 
should be continued and that the European governments 
should augment it by purchasing twenty-five million dol- 
lars of bullion a year for five years. What would happen 
at the end of the five years? Would there not be an im- 
mense mass of silver awaiting a market and a dread that 
it might be thrown upon the market at any moment? Be- 
sides, there is no assurance that the additional purchase of 
twenty-five million dollars’ worth of silver a year would 
improve the situation to any appreciable interest. If it 
would, the American government could, without the aid 
of foreigners, readily carry out the scheme. , 

The silver question has not been solved yet and it won’t 
be, probably, for some time. There is no more reason for 
the government buying silver than there is for its pur- 
chase of any other product of the soil, and when that fact 
is recognized the beginning of the end of the silver ques- 
tion will have been reached. There can be only one true 
measure of value, and gold is the most convenient. We 
can’t measure our purchases with a yard-stick thirty-six 
inches long and sell them with one of thirty —— 

MIDAS. 








THE WORLD. 


T IS reported from Texas 
that rain-making is about 
to go out of fashion, the 
backers of the experiment 
being tired of putting up 
money. The theory of the 
rain-makers was quite at- 
tractive—on paper—but it 
appears that one important 
requisite, which is a mass 
of moisture in the air, can’t 
be obtained by any amount 
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ago there seemed some 
reason to hope that farmers 
could “lay in” a lot of 
rain-compelling material, 
just as if it were Winter 
pork, and use_it whenever 
their crops needed moisten- 
ing; but after the Texas 
failure they will realize 
anew that Nature, like the 
historic buzz-saw, is utterly 
unsympathetic when any- 
one attempts to ‘‘monkey with her.” 

Americans who have read their nation’s history care- 
fully enough to realize that we never would have become 
a free and independent people except by the aid of French 
soldiers and French money, should be sorry when any 
trouble befalls France, having first assured themselves 
that there is nothing they can do to help their ancient 
ally, though they can extract a large quantity of comfort 
out of a comparison of the political situation in the two 
countries. The French republic, a little more than 
twenty years old, is much stronger in some ways than we 
were at the same age; but the recent ministerial crisis has 
filled its hands with trouble. The Panama scandal, with 
which the mischief began, has placed many deputies and 
nearly all Paris editors under suspicion; the old cabinet 
might have fought the deputies out of their seats, but they 
couldn’t injure the press in any way, for the Paris news- 
papers are the most venal in the world and never pre- 
tended to be anything else; they also are the most 
malignant and the most powerful, being able—should 
they have common cause to unite—to ruin successive cab- 
inets every day of the year. Were a scandal like thecanal 
aifair to come to light in the United States, we could man- 
age it; it might be a dirty job, but the newspapers could 
be depended upon to help; in the meantime, no one not a 
lunatic would talk of the government being a failure, or 
express a desire to give up the republic and try some older 
form of rule. Poor France, however, finds the canal inci- 
dent, like everything else unusual, made an excuse for a 
concerted how] by several parties and factions which hate 
the republic and could destroy it did they not hate one an- 
other too intensely to unite and agree as to a division of 
the spoils. To add to the discomfort, any French cabinet 
knows that, in such circumstances, France’s big and un- 
loving neighbor across the Rhine is wild with joy, for 
what nation can think of seeking revenge abroad while it 
can’t look after its home enemies? Heaven be praised 
anew that we Americans know but one form of govern- 
ment and haven’t any big neighbors. 

A great many people who have moral principles, and 
more or less railway stock, will follow with interest the 
course of the bill recently introduced in the Georgia Legis- 
lature to make ‘‘railway wrecking ”’ afelony. The wreck- 
ing referred tois not that attempted by low scoundrels 
who put obstructions on tracks, but the work of greater 
villains in Wall Street and elsewhere who individually or 
collectively, in their capacity as officers and directors of 
corporations, so juggle with the property and manage- 
ment of their respective companies as to throw the 
roads into the hands of receivers, or anywhere else, for the 
sake of making rapid changes in stock valuations, through 
which the wreckers with their foreknowledge may profit. 
Railway wrecking is‘one of the most profitable businesses 
in the United States; finding a rich gold mine is mere 
child’s play compared with it, and villainous though the 
operation is, it has not been below the moral standard of 
some prominent men who have posed as statesmen and 
philanthropists. Where such men lead, the whole gang 
of speculators are glad to follow, no matter how many 
honest and unsuspecting owners of the ‘‘securities’? may 
suffer. Indeed the business has become so common as to 
appear proper, apparently, <0 those who engage in it; 
only a few years ago a prominent church pillar in New 
York complained, with an air of honest indignation, of a 
man who was doing his duty by maintaining the credit of 
a large and tempting railway company: “If he. would 
only get out of the way,’’ said the operator, ‘‘the road 
would go to smash, and all of us could make some money.” 
To see such fellows in prison stripes would be to make a 
great many despairing souls believe that perhaps the 
millennium hasn’t been sidetracked after all. 

The Congressional Committee, which is looking into 
immigration with regard to its possible effect upon the 
spread of cholera when warm weather returns, has a 
big contract on hand and will be fortunate if it avoids 
some enormous blunders. To forbid immigration en- 
tirely for a year, as some authorities, mostly medical, 
advise, would either play the mischief with the steam- 
ship business or compel the ocean transportation com- 
panies to raise freight rates enormously in order to save 
themselves—a course the expense of which would fall 
upon every farmer and other person who is interested 
in the raw material which forms the bulk of our ship- 
ments to Europe, and upon everyone who consumes 
any of the goods which we receive in return. Unless 
Canada should follow our lead in excluding immigrants, 
some hundreds of Europeans would come over to the 
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of planning. A year or two: 
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Dominion and be’ smuggled across our border unless 
we establish a patrol several times as large as our reg- 
ular army. Should these people bring infection with 
them, they could spread it from a thousand points, in- 
stead of having it closely looked for at two or three 
seaports. Even were exclusion successfully maintained, 
the loss of two or three hundred thousand possible new 
inhabitants, with the usual proportion of muscle and 
money, is not to be lightly contemplated. The per- 
plexing pros and cons might be avoided entirely had 
we a national quarantine system in place of the make- 
shifts of the several States, but at present we have not 
eyen the germ of one, and there is too much politics in 
the business, as at present conducted, for some States 
to relinquish the offices and their income. What rigid 
quarantine can do toward stamping out infection was 
shown a few months ago in New York Harbor; the 
blunders and barbarities due to criminal lack of prep- 
arations should not blind anyone to the fact that a lot 
of infected ships came into port, yet the disease did not 
make its way to the shore. 

In the meantime, there should be some prompt and 
stern discouragement of the complaining which has begun 
against immigration in general. Some addresses recently 
made and published convey the idea, to sections of the 
country seldom reached by the poorer class of foreigners, 
that the great mass of immigrants are rude, dirty, igno- 
rant, lazy and clannish, beside being actively vicious. The 
truth is that, with the exception, perhaps, of the Russian 
Jews, the average quality of the immigrants is as good 
as ever it was—probably better, for the recent enact- 
ments against the admission of paupers, insane persons, 
criminals and persons without means of support have 
spared us many thousands a year of the beings who used 
to fill our prisons, poorhouses and other asylums. The 
bulk of the immigrants are people who want to better 
their condition and are willing and anxious to work; 
they are of the class that has done as much as the natives 
toward making us arich and powerful nation. As they 
are human, there is some bad stuff among them; there 
was a sorry scoundrel even among the Twelve Apostles, 
but it could be matched by the descendants of some 
families who have been in the country for two centuries. 
Some of the newcomers may be clannish as long as they 
live, but their descendants will be Americans; the rapid- 
ity and thoroughness with which the older inhabitants, 
with their principles and impulses, assimilate the newer 
is noticeable everywhere, and nowhere more than in 
the city of New York, where the dregs of the immigrant 
ships wre supposed to remain, yet where a change for the 
better can be seen as soon as their children are gathered 
into the schools. Sons of poor and simple immigrants 
are making honorable records as mayors of cities, gov- 
erners of States and members of Congress. The man 
who opposes immigration on principle is doing something 
which will make his descendants ashamed of him. 

If Britain does not pay better attention to the men 
than the material of her new navy, she will have to 
hire some American sailors to handle her big war- 
vessels. She has lost some good ships in recent months, 
and a few weeks ago the Howe, costing nearly two 
million pounds, was reduced to a few million pounds 
of rusty iron by going aground off the Spanish coast. 
The excuse offered is that the Spanish charts, by which 
the vessel was being navigated, were defective, but 
American naval officers ramble about in less frequented 
waters without losing ships. 


The ‘‘Sons of the Revolution’? in New York recently 
set a good example to patriotic souls everywhere by pre- 
paring tablets of enduring bronze, to be placed at build- 
ings and sites made memorable during the Revolutionary 
War. The saving ofall historic buildings is too much to 
be hoped for in most localities; as to the erection of monu- 
ments, no one who has taken part in the effort to raise 
money for asingle one cares to try ita second time. But 
tablets with appropriate inscriptions, and even emblematic 
decorations, are cheap, and there are many places in all 
the States and Territories where they might be placed for 
the information and inspiring of posterity. 


An interesting possibility of the international yacht 
race, which seems certain to occur next year, is that the 
America’s Cup may be defended by a New York yacht. 
Heretofore, during the last three races, Yankees have 
done all the work and earned all the honors. At present, 
however, at least three New Yorkers, who have plenty of 
cash and salt-water sense,are building or intending to 
build sloops with a view to disappointing Lord Dunraven. 
This is as it should be—and should long ago have been. 
On the general subject of yacht-racing nothing ever writ- 
ten is manlier and better than Lord Dunraven’s article, 
just published in the North American Review. Al- 
though the subject does not interest everyone, the fact 
remains that yachting is the one great outdoor sport 
(after football) that is independent of jockeying, profes- 
sionalism and other curses of many manly diversions; it 
also demands a combination of fine qualities of blood, 
brawn and brain for periods so long that only men who 
are thoroughbreds can win distinction at it. The author’s 
plea is for more incentive to great contests between big 
yachts—vessels that are fit to go to sea and hold their 
own, instead of running for a harbor as soon as the water 
begins to be rough. He declares that money prizes will 
not answer the purpose, for the men who own such boats 
generally are rich enough to be above greed for any 
amount of cash that might be staked. He thinks there 
should be a “blue ribbon of the sea,” and plainly indi- 
cates that the America’s Cup would fully answer the 
purpose. A man need never have seen a yacht or 
smelled salt water to read the article with hearty in- 
terest, and with the hope that no year may pass with- 
out a race, no matter if the historic cup may have to 
spend a lot of time in crossing and recrossing the At- 
lantic. JOHN HABBERTON. 
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THE AMERICAN STAGE. 


Mrs. BERNARD-BEERE made an almost fatal mistake in selecting 
for her metropolitan début at the Manhattan Opera House such a 
talky and weak part as Lena Despard, and following it with an- 
other equally indifferent Ariane, and had she not appeared as 
Adrienne Lecouvreur she would not have left a favorable impres- 
sion or borne out the reputation as a strong and artistic actress that 
she has achieved by years of effective work in London. Her Ad- 
rienne is a finished and strong personation, and it is to be regretted 
that she did not select it for her opening. Had she done so she 
would undoubtedly have attained artistic recognition, if not popu- 
larity. The first week she was indisposed and did not do herself 
justice as Lena Despard, the inevitable comparison with Mrs. Lang- 
try in the character being in the latter's favor, especially as she 
appeared in a better dramatization; as Ariane she gave a well-con- 
ceived and executed personation of Mrs. Campbell! Praed’s heroine, 
but the play was not worthy. 

Mr. Bronson Howard gave a dinner last Winter at tle Lotos Club 
to the veteran dramatist, the late Charles Gayler, and in his speech 
on the occasion suggested the organization of the American Dra- 
matists Society, which was soon thereafter founded at a supper he 
gave for the purpose. The American Dramatists Society meets 
monthly at a supper at a popular restaurant, and there is generally 
a good attendance. At the last gathering I learned that Henry 
Guy Carleton is writing a comedy for John Drew; that Charles 
Barnard is writing a new play for Burgess for next season; that 
William H. Gillette is hard at work on his adaptation of ** Ninety-six 
Days from Date”; that E. E. Kidder has written a new play, 
“Glendalough ” ; that Gratton Conelly is at work on a comedy for 
Corinne; that Scott Marble is engaged on a drama for Miss Agnes 
Herndon; that Clay Greene is completing ** New South,” and that 
Augustus Thomas is preparing for a new comedy. 

John Stetson, after preliminary production in the provinces, will 
produce Willie Seymour’s adaptation of ‘* Le Demi-Monde,” at the 
Globe Theater, Boston, December 12th, under the title of ‘* The 
Crust of Society.” The cast comprises Joseph Haworth, Henry St. 
Maur, J. Frank Sherry, Cuyler Hastings, David Elmer, Joseph 
Foster, Carrie Turner, Helen Kinnard, Jane Stuart, Edith Proctor. 

The scenes in the new comedy by David Belasco and Franklin 
Fyles, that will inaugurate the Empire Theater in January, are laid 
in Montana and Washington. Belasco is a most fertile inventor 
of incidents and situations, and he is to be congratulated on se- 
curing such an able collaborateur as Mr. Fyles. 

Sydney Rosenfeid’s adaptation of **Imagination,’’ produced in 
this city last Winter, will follow * Little Tippett ” at Herrmann’s 
Theater in January. 

**Baronness ” Blane has again changed managers. She has se- 
cured the services of Mr. John W. Hamiltcn, who retires from the 
business management of the Fifth Avenue Theater. It is whispered 
that Manager Miner is interested in the venture, which may ac- 
count for the engagement of his able lieutenant. ‘ Baronness™ 
Blanc will appear at the Fifth Avenue Theater in January. 

Harrigan’s Theater has been crowded since the revival of 
**Mulligan’s Guard Ball,” and again all the catchy airs are whistled 
on the streets. It is Mr. Harrigan’s intention to revive the Muili- 
gan series, though it is likely the ‘* Guard Ball ” will hold the boards 
the rest of the season, with Harrigan, Mrs. Yeamans, John Wild 
and Harry Fisher in their original characters, and Dan Collyer, 
Charles Coffee in the parts formerly played by the late Tony Hart 
and Michael Bradley; the performance is thoroughly enjoyable. 
Miss Ada Lewis gives additional evidence of ability in the role of 
Kitty Lochmuller. 

Manager Comstock, of Niblo’s Garden, has decided to givea 
monthly free morning performance for the edification of poor 
children. He opens his doors and invites all to come. The initial 
performance the other morning attracted a multitude of juveniles, 
who enjoyed, as only children can, a presentation of Dr. Carver's 
Wild West show. 

Mr. James Corbett proudly avers that he is more interested in 
his development as an actor than in his career as the champion 
heavy weight, and believes that in time he will become a recog- 
nized professional. He attracted crowded houses during his 
engagement in this city. A syndicate will build for him Corbett’s 
World Theater, in Chicago, on the corner of Fifty-eighth street 
and East Side avenue, and he will appear there from May Ist to 
October 31st. 

Loie Fuller has created a furore in her serpentine dance at the 
Folies Bergere, Paris, receiving half a dozen encores every night. 

Mrs. Dion Boucicault has purchased from Cora Tanner her 
comedy of ‘* Husband and Wife,” produced last season at the Gar- 
den Theater, and will star under the management of Messrs. Fitz- 
gerald & Tuthill, 

The Lillian Russell Opera Company will soon succeed the Bos- 
tonians at the Garden ‘iheater, appearing in Gilbert & Cellier’s 
** Mountebank.” 

Probably these lines will be read by the majority of my readers, 
De Mille’s play of ** The Lost Paradise,” an adaptation, by the way, 
from the German—will be produced at the Adelphi Theater, Lon- 
don, where the indefatigable Charles Frohman will present a series 
of Ameri¢an successes. Mr. Charles Warner, a good all-round 
actor, will be the character created here by William Morris. Froh- 
man has gone so far toward Americanizing the London playgoers 
that he will use all his American pictorial printing in advertising 
“The Lost Paradise.” Some years ago, when the late John G. 
Owens appeared in London in his great character of Solon Shingle, 
Clifton W. Tayleure, his manager, placarded the mammoth portrait 
of him in the part prepared here by the Metropolitan Job Office. 
The cockneys thought Owens was a giant, and their comments on 
the mammoth picture of the three sheets used to amuse Owens, 
who found entertainment in following them through the streets and 
listening to their remarks, ‘I'he circus style of pictorial printing 
originated in this country, but is finding favor in England. 

Mr. E.S. Willard, at the Star Theater, has followed ‘* The Mid- 
dleman ” with ** Judah,” in which he gives one of his most finished 
and interesting personations. “Judah” will be succeeded by 
** John Needham,” and during the engagement ‘The Cap” and 
‘* A Fool's Paradise *’ will be produced. In the Spring, in Boston, 
Mr. Willard will i in twoShakespearean characters. He tells 
me that he has had the management of a popular London theater 
offered him, but he has decided to remain in this country for sey- 
eral reasons, as he has added several new plays to his repertory. 
I may add that the London season has, not proved as remunerative 
to the London managers as anticipated, and it is more than prob- 
able that several favorites will seek to come to this country next 
season. 

Offers have been made to Mr. Ch arles Frohman to present Mr. 
John Drew at the London Theater in the Spring, but he thinks 
Chicago will be a more renumerative field next Summer. . 

John T. Wilson’s farcical comedy, ‘tA fociety Fad,” has been 
successfully produced at the Bijou Opera House by Russell’s Ccme- 
dians, and is likely to have a run. 

Seabrook has been well received at the Manhattan Opera House 
in ** The Isle of Champagne,” which bubbles over with good music 
and fun. In January Mr. Hammerstein will give a season of Fng- 
lish opera at this house. 

Miss Ada han’s Jwia in “The Hunchback,” at Daly’s, has 
received much attention from the critics and applause from large 
audiences. It is a characteristic performance, with many good 
points. F 

Augustus Thomas’s new play of “ Surrender ” has been attract- 
ing much attention at the Columbia Theater, Boston, and will be 
seen in this city during the season. 

Miss Fanny Davenport has succeeded Mr. G. A. Sothern at the 
Hollis Street Theater, Boston. Mansfield followed the Coghlans at 
the Globe Theater, and attracted attention in ‘*The Scarlet Letter.” 
Dnable to buy off Hoyt & Thomas, *‘ 1492” has been followed at the 
Park Theater by ‘A Temperance Town.” ‘The Babes in the 
Wood ” continues to crowd the Boston Theater. 

Eoen Plympton has been engaged to support Miss Mina Gale at 
the Star Theater. 

Miss Minnie Seleigman has been well received in San Francisco 
in ** My Official Wife.” C.F. 
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MY BOX FROM CHINA. 


A LONG residence in New York has made me acquainted 
with a goodly number of the devious ways of this wieked 
world. I know the appearance of the street beggar in all 
his guises, and have often seen the man who wishes to 
borrow a small amount of money to buy food, or lodging: 
or a railway ticket, and has lost or mislaid his purse; he 
is the son or other relative of a friend of mine, and has 
often heard my name mentioned in terms of the highest 
esteem. Ihave met the individual of polished manners 
who mistakes me for Mr. Blank, of Blankville, ‘‘one of 
our leading merchants,” and 
after apologizing for his error, 
wishes me to look at a prize he 
has just wonina lottery. Ihave 
also been visited by a pretend- 
ing namesake in search of an- 


ONCE A WEEK. 


it was a Christmas present, and said they told the sender 
there would be no charge for freight. It came in the 
hands of the captain, and was not put on the steamer’s 
manifest.” 

‘‘T am very much obliged tothe captain of your steam- 
ship and to your agents,” I answered, ‘‘and also obliged 
to my unknown benfactor. When I receive the box I 
certainly hope to know more about it.” 

Then the conversation turned upon the steamer’s 
voyage, which my visitor said had been quite eventful, 
as at one time they had a good chance to go to Davy 
Jones’s locker. ‘‘We caught a pampero off Madrina 





other namesake, from whom 
the stranger might borrow the 
price of a ticket to Albany or 
Boston. The list might be ex- 
tended, but the foregoing must 
suffice. 

The stories that are poured 
into my ears are always plausi- 
ble, and [have yielded toenough | 
of them, and found afterward 
that they were utterly false, to 
convince me that the heart of 
man is deceitful above all things 
and desperately wicked. Fora 
decade or so I have considered 
myself familiar with, and proof 
against, all the ways in which 
designing men seek to obtain 
money under pretenses more or 
less false—generally more. But 
quite recently I encountered a 
new expert in this field of enter- 
prise, and am sure the reader 
will share my opinion that his 
ingenuity deserves the honor of 
publicity. 

One day, about a month ago, 
a stranger presented a card on 
which was written: ‘S, M. Cros- 
by, first officer steamship Gla- 


morgan, Liverpool, England.” . ~\( (iil yoo 


Wondering what his business 
could be I consented to see him 
and met a medium-sized indi- 





vidual whose garb indicated the gr REPEATED THE DECLARATION ON HIS CARD, THAT HE WAS THE FIRST OFFICER 


mariner, as it included a blue 

coat of “reefer”? pattern and 

a blue cloth cap. He was bronzed and certainly looked 
like one who had spent much of his life on the water 
and had recently been in the tropics for a consider- 
able period. As soon as we met he repeated the declara- 
tion on his card, that he was the first officer of the steam- 
ship Glamorgan, which had recently arrived at Phila- 
delphia from Australian, Japanese and Chinese ports. 

‘Have you any advices,” said he, ‘‘of a box from China 
by our steamer ?”’ 

“T have not,” I answered. 

“There is a box for you on board the Glamorgan,” he 
responded, ‘‘which was taken on at Shanghai or Hong 
Kong, Iam not sure which. It contains Chinese and Jap- 
anese curios to the value of about three hundred dollars, 
It is addressed to you at New York City, but there is no 
street or avenue named, only New York. We have been 
inquiring, and you are the only man of the name to be 
found in the city. We presume it is for you, as there is the 
word “author” upon the box in addition to your name, 
and I’m told that you are an author. We want to be quite 
sure of your identity and that the box is for you, asitisa 
valuable one.” 

I replied that I was the only individual in the city of 
exactly that name, and my profession was that of author- 
ship, but I certainly knew of no box on its way to me. 

“Tt is strange you have no advices concerning it,” said 
Crosby, ‘‘but after all it may not be so strange. I under- 
stand it is intended for a Christmas present, and perhaps 
the party who sent it wanted to surprise you. Quite 
likely you will find a letter in the box that will tell who 
it’s from. There’s no freight to pay on it; it was put on 
board by our own agents either in Hong Kong or Shang- 
hai for some friends of theirs, The agents explained that 
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OF THE STEAMSHIP ‘‘GLAMORGAN.”’ 


Point,” said he, “that blew away every sail and de- 
stroyed four of our boats. We were sailing along as 
nice as you please when bang came that pampero like 
a shot from a cannon. Every rag of canvas we had out 
was swept away like the snapping of your finger, and 
the boats went smashing into splinters.” 

‘“‘ About as bad as a typhoon,” I remarked. 

“A typhoon!” he exclaimed; “‘why, it was worse 
while it lasted; worse than a typhoon or a West India 
hurricane. Luckily it didn’t stay more than ten minutes 
or we and your box would have been at the bottom.” 

Then he mentioned other incidents of the voyage, rat- 
tled off with great glibness the names of their stopping- 
places and referred to little peculiarities of some of the 
ports of the far East, which certainly seemed to show an 
acquaintance with them. He mentioned, in the most cas- 
ual manner, that while coming out of the Ly-ee-moon 
passage of Hong Kong Harbor they narrowly escaped 
collision with a French steamer which was just going in, 
and he spoke of an incident of their stay at the Tanjong- 
Pagar docks at Singapore. We talked about Marryat’s 
novels, Dana’s “‘ Two Years before the Mast,” and other 
nautical narratives, with which he seemed entirely famil- 
iar. His conversation was fairly dotted with marine 
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in general talk, and then there came a slight lull in the con 
versation. I changed my position in my chair in the en- 
deavor to hint that it was about time to bring the interview 
to an end; he took the hint and rose to go, remarking, as he 
did so, that he would send the box by express that very 
afternoon. He was returning to Philadelphia at once, 
having run over to New York for some custom house and 
other business, and I would be in possession of my curios 
the next morning. I thanked him and tendered‘a cigar, 
which he accepted unhesitatingly. My suspicion that he 
was an impostor had been pretty thoroughly dispelled by 
the knowledge he had displayed of Asiatic ports and 
waters and of marine life in general, and by the absence 
of any request for money. 

As we neared the door leading from the parlor to the 
hall.he suddenly stopped and said: 

““Oh, by the way, I told you there were no charges on 
the box. I forgot the wharf charges at Philadelphia; 
that is all you’ll have to pay.” 

“Indeed !” I answered, my suspicion returning. 
‘‘How much are those charges ?” 

“Two dollars and sixteen cents,” he answered. 

“Ah!” I said, “that’s a mere trifle. Have you a bill 
for them ?”’ 

“Oh, no, I have no bill; the purser pays those charges 
to the wharfman and asked me to collect the amount from 
you, if I saw you.” 

“Certainly,” [ answered. “Just let that come as a 
‘collect’ charge with the box.”’ 

*“We couldn’t do that,” he said, ‘‘ because we sail to- 
morrow morning.” 

‘‘In that case,” 1 suggested, ‘let your consignees in 
Philadelphia pay the amount, send me the bill and I will 
remit. ‘They will be entirely safe, as they can hold the 
box for security until they receive the money.”’ 

“Certainly, we can do that,” he replied, quickly, 
“though, really, they have nothing to do with the wharf 
charges, which are settled by the purser, as I just told 
you. It will make a little bother for them, but we’ll leave 
jt that way if you prefer it.” 

Here was a blow to my suspicions; the man was ready 
to comply with my suggestion even though it might bea 
trouble to the consignees. 

I expected that he would want to borrow the price of 
his fare to Philadelphia, and was ready with my answer 
in tase he should do so. But he had done nothing of the 
sort, and, as for the wharf charges, I was somehow in a 
position in which the light did not shine favorably on me. 
Here was a valuable present for me from some friend or 
friends on the other side of the world; the Glamorgan 
had brought it through the perils of a long ocean voyage 
and made no charge for the service; the custom house had 
admitted the box free of duty, thus treating me with 
marked distinction ; the steamer’s officer had sought me 
out to make sure of my identity; and here was I ready 
to put the Glamorgan’s consignees to trouble rather than 
part with a paltry two dollars and sixteen cents ! 

But still my suspicion would not go down and I de- 
layed parting with the sum of money in question. SoI 
said to my visitor, whose hand was actually touching the 
knob of the door: 

‘Will you kindly show me some documents to prove 
your identity ?”’ 

‘*Have you any doubt about it?” he asked, with a 
smile. 

“Oh, we won’t enter into a discussion on that point,” 
I answered ; “but Ihave long adopted a rule not to ac- 
cept the statement of any man as to his identity, when 
the payment of money to him hinges upon it, unless I 
have some corroborative evidence.” 

“‘That’s quite right,” was the reply, as the hand of the 
stranger moved toward the breast-pocket of his coat. 
‘You can’t expect a man to carry his commission with 
him all the time, but perhaps these will do.” 

He handed to me two letters addressed to himself in 
his official character, and a dovument that appeared to be 
the manifest of the steamship Glamorgan. One letter 
had not passed through the mails and was directed: ‘On’ 
Board”; the other bore the postmarks of Liverpool and 
New York, having been sent by mail from the former to 
the latter place and marked: ‘To be called for.” 

My suspicions were gone now, and I returned the 
papers and proceeded to pay the two dollars and sixteen 
cents necessary for wharf charges. Mr. Crosby volun- 
teered to give me a receipt for the money and [I still hold 
it. It is written in a clear, clerkly hand and is all that 
Ihave to show for my outlay of the amount named to- 
gether with one cigar, half an hour of time, and the same 
period of mental perturbation. There is a steamship 
Glamorgan, but she was notin any American port at the 
time of the occurrence that I have narrated, and my 
visitor was not her first officer. Since the door closed 
upon his nautical form he has not communicated with 
me, and I am still waiting for my box from China. 

THOMAS W. KNOX. 





terms, but less so than the talk of the 








sailor as the dramatists usually present 
him on the stage. 


for a time had me quite off my guard. 
Then it occurred to me that his man- 
ner was decidedly more jaunty and free 
than that of the first officers oreven the 
captains of tramp steamers under the 
English flag. His accent was not spe- 
cifically British, and his manner of 
twirling an envelope, which I had given 


him to show my full name and ad- re § 


dress, was that of a man more accus- 
tomed to the handling of papers than of 
one in his purported position. A sus- 
picion arose in my mind that he was 
not all his fancy and statements painted 
him, and while he was talking so en- 
gagingly I endeavored to ‘‘take him 
in.” But I could not imagine what his 
object was, assuming that he was a 
counterfeit, inasmuch as he had dis- 
tinctly stated that there were no 
charges for freight; he also said there 
were no custom house duties, the 
officials at Philadelphia having con- 
sented that the contents of the box, 
being intended as a present, might 
enter the United States free of charge 
as though they were for the Metropol- 
itan Museum of Art or other public in- 
stitution. 
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A WONDERFUL CAREER. 


By the death of Jay Gould, the most conspicuous 
financial figure in America disappears. There are several 
men in this country whose wealth is greater, but they 
have not attained anything like the prominence that Mr. 
Gould reached. It may truthfully be said that Mr. Gould’s 
money was accumulated by his own efforts. His methods 
were not always creditable, and, in fact, on one occasion 
were so irregular as to put his personal liberty in jeopardy. 
Those who know anything at all of his life are aware that 
he was a son of a farmer in moderate circumstances in the 
Catskill Mountains. When he was born, the country was 
so wild that the Indians roamed’ the region round about 
his home, and were still a source of considerable anxiety 
to the white residents. His start in life was as a surveyor, 
and the first whole dollar that he possessed was earned 
by making a noon-mark on the steps of a farmer’s house 
in Sullivan County. 

By writing a history of Rockland County, his native 
region, he may be said to have got his start in life, for he 
earned enough out of the work to leave home and seek 


independence. In making his way down into Pennsyl- 
vania, he found employment in a tannery. Here his 
business instincts developed in a striking way. It was a 


comparatively short time before he was half owner in the 
tannery. Trouble arose in the partnership. He made up 
his mind to have the entire property, and, rallying a force 
of railroad men, he actually took it by force of arms. A 
subsequent sale of the property yielded him several thou- 
sand dollars, and he cast about for another opportunity, 
which he found as the superintendent of a little railroad 
in the northern part of New York. In a comparatively 
short time he was in absolute control of the road by own- 
ership of the stock. It was while directing the affairs of 
this road that he became acquainted with Russell Sage, 
who was, from that time forward, his most intimate and 
trusted businesss associate.‘ Mr. Sage was then the 
owner of a large grocery in Troy and a director in a 
bank. Though considered well-to-do in the community 
in which he lived, his fortune did not exceed $100,000. 

Mr. Gould became prominent in Wall Street affairs 
when he appeared as the dominating power in the Erie 
Railway. His connection with that road marked the most 
stirring period in his always turbulent life.- But for his 
flight with his associate, Colonel Jim Fisk, to Jersey City, 
so as to be out of the jurisdiction of the New York State 
authorities, he would undoubtedly have been arrested and 
locked up. Whether he would have been convicted of-an 
offense that eniailed imprisonment is, of course, difficult 
to say. He always believed in the use of money to accom- 
plish ends, and there is no doubt cash would have been 
freely used to corrupt judge‘and jury, if such a thing were 
possible. The accusation against Mr. Gould was the ille- 
gal issuing of Erie Railway securities. The fact that he 
made restitution was always considered evidence that the 
charge against him had foundation, but he claimed that it 
was a trick to ‘“‘ boom” the stock, and that he made twice 
as much money as he saved up. 

The next event of importance in Mr. Gould’s career 
was when he organized the American Union Telegraph 
Company, and cut rates so badly that William H. Van- 
derbilt was glad to sell to him the controlling interest in 
the Western Union Telegraph Company. By issuing new 
Western Union stock to take up the American Union 
stock, Mr. Gould was actually put in possession of a ma- 
jority holding in the Western Union Company. The desire 
to be a railroad owner was still strong upon him, and it 
was not long before he was the. directing spirit in the 
Wabash Road, and in what is now the Missouri Pacific. 
He subsequently relinquished: the Wabash, but retained 
the Missouri Pacific, and by adding lines to it made it one 
of the greatest railway systems in America. 

His last great achievement was when he acquired the 
elevated railway system, of New York City. The way he 
went about it was in keeping with his previous experi- 
ences. He formed an operating company known as the 
Manhattan Railway Company. . The companies which 
operated the elevated roads were the New York, which 
owned the Third and Ninth avenue lines, and the Metro- 
politan, which owned the Sixth and Second avenue lines. 
Cyrus W. Field controlled the New York lines, and SMr. 
Gould affected an arrangement with him whereby those 
lines were leased to the Manhattan Company. Subse- 
quently Mr. Gould secured a lease of the Metropolitan 
line to the Manhattan. The capital of the Manhattan 
Company was. $13,000,000, which was exactly the same as 
the combined capital of the New York and the Metro- 
politan Companies. The capital of the Manhattan was 
absolutely water. It owned no property whatever. In 
the course of time Mr. Gould presented a proposition for 
the Manhattan to issue $13,000,000 more of capital, and to 
exchange the extra stock, share for share, for the stock of 
the New York and the Metropolitan Companies. Mr. 
Field turned over the New York Company, but a long 
legal fight was necessary to get possession of the Metro- 
politan. Mr. Gould finally succeeded, however, and prac- 
tically put $13,000,000 in his pocket as a result of the deal. 
‘On paper,’’ or, in other words, at present market values, 
Mr. Gould’s belongings in stocks and bonds foot up 
$75,000,000. Mr. Gould was thirty-two years old when 
he appeared as the ruling spirit in the Erie Railway, and 
he was then worth not over $250,000. He was fifty-six 
when he died, so that his great wealth was rolled up in 
twenty-four years. 

No two estimates agree as to the amount of Mr. Gould’s 
fortune. The most conservative figures place it at $60,- 


000,000. His knewn holdings of securities were about as fol- 
lows: Twenty-two millions par value of Western Union 
Telegraph, which at present prices would fetch about 
$18,700,000 ; $10,000,000 par value of Missouri Pacific, which 
is now werth in the market $5,500,000. He was supposed to 
hold in the neighborhood of $8,000,000, probably more, of 
Manhattan Railway stock, worth $10,400,000. Excellent 
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information is that he also held abont one-third of the 
bonds issued on the Missouri Pacific system, which would 
be about $30,000,000. 

His estate holds over $12,000,000 of Wabash. Railway 
stock, which shows a loss of between $4,000,000 and $5,000, - 
000. As long ago as 1884 Mr.Gould was known to hold about 
$3,000,000 of first-class railway mortgage bonds upon roads 
other than those controlled or managed by him. Besides 
these items he had large investments in a great number of 
properties concerning which the general public knowslittle 
or nothing. His holdings of Union Pacific and Kansas 
Pacific bonds, which have never been stated, must be large, 





GEORGE JAY GOULD, 


Succcssor and principal heir to the Gould millions. 


but it is not believed that he owned of late years much, 
if any, Union Pacific stock. 

From the foregoing figures, which are approximately 
correct, it is easy to figure up in the neighborhood of 
$75,000,000. Of late years his fortune has increased rapidly, 
owing to hisenormous income from his holdings of Western 
Union and Manhattan stock, to say nothing of his invest- 
ments in.bonds.- His income from these three sources 
alone cannot have fallen'under $3,000,000 a year, and has 
probably exceeded that amount. ' 

As a speculator in the stock market, Mr. Gould was 
not the success that he was generally credited with being. 
His speculations in stock, taken all together, resulted in 
losses. His money was made by securing possession of 
railroads and other corporations and making extra issues 
of securities, the bulk of which went to himself. He 
was, nevertheless, the greatest power Wall Street had 
ever known from the moment he entered it as a director 
of Erie’s affairs. He made it a point to acquire interests 
in all the important properties represented on the Stock 
Exchange, .so that he might be familiar with their affairs. 
The knowledge thus obtained was of immense value to 
him in protecting his larger interests from the attacks of 
opponents in the stock market. Operators were afraid of 
him, because it was in his power to ‘‘ smash” prices when- 
ever he saw fit, and usually to advance whenever it 
pleased him. Where Mr. Gould lost money in. specula- 
tion was in ‘‘ carrying ’”’ large blocks of stock that depre- 
ciated in periods of inaction in the market. The absence 
of a buying demand would make it impossible to dispose 
of securities at any price. Two or three times he was 
caught ‘short’’ of the market and squeezed. It is a fact 
that inthe panic of 1884 Mr. Gould narrowly escaped the 
loss of his fortune! He was carrying very large amounts 
of stock, and was borrowing millions of dollars. When 
the crash came, demands were made upon him to return 
the money loaned to him, and he could not respond. His 
stocks were deposited as collateral for loans, and he was 
threatened with a foreclosure of them—or to use a Wall 
Street expression—the ‘selling out” of the loans. He 
had under serious consideration the making of an assign- 
ment. Itis said that his eldest son, George J. Gould, his 
principal heir, advised that course. Mr. Sage, however, 
told him to “wait.” He did so, and succeeded in pulling 
through the crisis. , ’ 

It isa rather singular coincidence that a majority of 
the men who were partners of Mr. Gould at different times, 
or had close business relations with him, sooner or later 
lost their means. Several committed suicide when they 
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saw their riches disappear, and blamed Mr. Gould as the 
cause of their self-destruction. 

In business, Mr. Gould was as cold-blooded as it was 
possible for a man to be, and therein was found the secret 
of his money-getting. In his domestic relations he was the 
reverse. His love for his wife, whose death preceded his 
several years, and for his children, transcended every- 
thing else. 

- Mr. Gould’s death was as unexpected to himself as it 
is to others. He had had “sick spells” for years, but 
quickly rallied from them. The truth is he was utterly 
worn out. His busy life had taken all of twenty-five years 
' off his existence. He had 

planned to leave for Texas 
at just about the time he 
drew his last breath (Fri- 
day, December 2). His priv- 
ate car was in waiting for 
him, stocked with every com- 
fort. He calculated to spend 
some time tramping over the 
plains of Texas, and thence 
to proceed to Idaho Springs, 
where he spent several 
months in the early part of 
the year, and derived great 
benefit to his health. 


The death of Mr. Gould 
will not result in the disin- 
tegration of his interests. 
They will be directed by his 
eldest son, George J. Gould, 
who will be aided by the sec- 
ond son, Edwin Gould. 
These two sons are the only 
married ones of Mr. Gould’s 
six children. The other 
children are Helen, Howard, 
Anna, and Frank Gould. 
Since 1885, when Mr. Gould 
retired from the banking and 
brokerage house of W. E. 
Connor & Company, George 
Gould has been his chief re- 
liance in the direction of his 
affairs. No two men could 
be more alike than were 
George Gould and his father. 
Both had precisely the same 
manners—in short, in every 
characteristic were similar. 

The Gould millions will be 
entirely safe in the hands 
of the young men who will 
inherit them. A remarkable 
interview with George J. 
Gould was printed in ONCE A 
WEEK of June 21. George 
Gould is one. of. the hard 
working men of New York. 
There is never a‘day, un- 
less absent from the city, 
that he cannot be found 
at his desk in the big 
Western Union Building, in. Lower Broadway, with a 
pile of papers to which he must give consideration. 
When a boy he was much given to sports, and it was 
freely predicted by those who knew him that he would 
never turn out a business man. Their prophecies were 
wrong, for he has shown in eyery way qualities equal to 
his father’s... : 

Jay Gould never had any taste for pleasurable things. 
He had a steam-yacht, Atlanta, built and furnished ata 
cost of half‘a million dollars. . It was as big as some 
ccean-going vessels, and required fifty men to run it. He 
crossed the ocean with it once or twice, and used it in go- 
ing from his office to his Summer residence, Lyndhurst, 
at Irvington-on-the-Hudson. He grewso tired of the yacht 
that three years ago he took it out of commission, and for 
three years it has been awaiting a purchaser in a basin at 
South Brooklyn. 

Mr. Gould cared more for his home than for any other 

lace, and: he spent all the time there that he was able to. 
Fre was a very abstemious man except in one respect; he 
had an inordinate-love for coffee, and would invariably 
drink three cups of the strongest that could be brewed 
every m)rning at breakfast. The doctors used to tell him 
that, coffee drinking would kill him, and it undoubtedly 
did a great deal to hasten his end. Occasionally, at some 
dinner where wine was pressed upon him, he would take 
asip, but never on any other occasion would he touch stimu- 
lants. He abhored tobacco. He belonged to the West - 
Presbyterian Church, in Forty-second street, between 
Fifth and Sixth avenues, and was a regular worshiper. 

Mr. Gould was born at Roxbury, Delaware County, on 
May 27, 1836. His father, John B. Gould, who died on 
March 7, 1866, was the’ first male white child born in the 
organized county. He died, the physicians declare, of pul- 
monary consumption, after a long illness.. He had never 
rallied after a hemorrhage of. the lungs on the day before 
Thanksgiving. He had another hemorrhage two days 
later, and still another on Wednesday of last week. This 
announcement was a surprise to all but the most intimate 
acquaintances of Mr. Gould. It had all along been sup- 
posed that he was suffering from nervous dyspepsia. 

From an early hour on the night preceding his death 
Mr. Gould began sinking rapidly. Dr. Munn, his r si- 
cian, had Dr. Janeway in consultation, but they said that 
nothing could be done but make Mr. Gould’s last hours 
as comfortable as possible. Dr. John R., Paxton, the 
pastor of Mr. Gould’s church, was at the house. When 
the end came, the members o¥ the family who were in the 
house were: Mr. and Mrs. George Gould, Mr. and Mrs. 
Edwin Gould, Miss Helen Gould, Mr. Howard Gould, Mr. 
Harold Gould, and Miss Annie Gould. . 

Mr. Gould’s body was placed in the magnificent mau- 
soleum in Woodlawn Cemetery, which he erected at an 
expense of $200,000 five years ago. The body of Mrs. 
Gould was the only other one in it. 
wae” ends the greatest career that Wall Street has ever 

own. 
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WOMAN—FAIR AND _ BRIGHI. 


THE BECOMING GOWN. 

Why does a woman make the subject of dress a life 
study ? Who does she dress for, anyway? Do you think 
she does it solely for the benefit of her men friends? 
Then if you do, and are a woman, I am surprised at your 
rash conclusion. She-—this very general and very wise 
specimen of femininity—stands before her glass one hour 
—two hours, if it pleases her—for the all-absorbing pur- 
pose of dressing to the envy and admiration of her sis- 
ters. Pshaw! A man ‘is no critic at all. It is your 
women friends and your women rivals especially who 
are cool-headed enough to judge of your toilet. 

To be known as a woman who dresses well means 
much—very much. It gives a woman standing; but, 
above all, it gives her self-confidence. I am, therefore, 
very glad to put you, dear reader, in possession of a few 
general hints about dress, which, being a woman and 
having studied the subject anxiously, are thoroughly 
practical. 

If a costume is to charm it should certainly tend to 
make the most of one’s good features and lessen the effect 
of the bad. And mindful of that, if you please, I will be- 
gin with the woman whose temper, it is conceded, needs 
no mending—the characteristically amiable person whose 
dresses must always be more ample than she would like 
them, and whose figure seems to vie with her good- 
humor. Acknowledged, she is a most difficult—the most 
difficult—woman to dress so that she will look well and 
seem to turn her very size into a favorable feature of her 
charming self. She should never forget that the darker 
the shade she wears the smaller she will look; that stout 
persons ought not to use plaids or figured goods, but the 
very plainest (not necessarily the poorest) materials the 
market yields; that little or no trimming is becoming, 
and, if any, it should be of the neatest, closest and most 
simple kind; that good fit and a length of skirt as full in 
front and behind as convenience will permit are essential 
to counterbalance general breadth of figure; that, height 
and grace being the aim, short jackets and fussy wraps 
should be abolished for the long cloak-mantilla or the 
full-length Newmarket; that, your arm being large 
enough of itself, the sleeve you wear need not be wider 
than comfort necessitates ; that the prevailing high collar 
is only becoming to a long neck; that your own neck will 
look more slender with a dress cut at the throat in a tiny 
V-shaped opening, even if you fill it in afterward; that 
your hair should not be fluffy though dressed high; that 
your hat or bonnet should be large enough to make your 
face look small by contrast; and that there is no reason 
why fat persons should not dress as attractively as lean 
ones. 

To the latter I feel fain to begin by saying, that there 
is nothing like the common household duties for giving 
a beautiful roundness to the limbs, and also nothing bet- 
ter than the exercise attending the morning toilet— 
sponge-bathing and hair-brushing—for developing the 
busi. Neither is there anything so becoming to slight 
figures as loose, plentifully draped gowns, after the 
Grecian, with folds of soft material falling clear from the 
shoulders to the feet. And, after all, is not this an ideal 
costume ? Trimmings are quite in order with most of 
your dresses, and the beautiful fashionable laces and 
pretty feather-edge now in vogue, you will find extremely 
becoming. 

For an outdoor garment the three-quarter length wrap 
with storm collar, and deep plaits laid in the back from 
shoulder to waist, will tend to a more ordinary breadth of 
figure and a greater elegance. Finish is the main point 
for a thin woman to study. The lines of her own figure 
do not give it to the gown, so it must be supplied by suffi- 
cient additional ornament (always, of course, in good 
taste). The long boas of feathers or fur so generally 
used this Winter are particularly adapted for the use of 
slim women, since they give a certain enviable expression 
of comfort to the face, and, against the full sleeve, make 
an effect at once satisfactory to the wearer and conclu- 
sively charming to the beholder. If you dress your hair 
low in the neck and wear nothing tall in your hat, the 
consequent becoming relief to your face will complete the 
artistic outfit in a way that must needs repay you for your 
care and trouble. 

A beautiful, golden-haired woman made a sensation in 
a European city recently in a dark cloth riding habit 
which vied with others for general tightness down to and 
even past the hips, and ended finally in a great swirl of 
train. But perhaps the real charm came from the dead 
color of the gown, which threw into greater relief the ex- 
quisite fairness of her complexion and the bright gold of 
her hair. Certain it is that dark shades always enhance 
the fair beauty of the blonde to a highly picturesque 
degree, and she is always sure of looking her best in 
them. Among the more delicate colors none suit her fair, 
cold beauty like the palest of blues, and she always looks 
well in fairy white. There is hardly, too, a shade in green 
that she cannot choose and look pretty in. But she should 
most studiously avoid (as who of whatever complexion 
would not?) bright blues, reds and yellows. I always 
think of a young girl with a head like sunbeams, when 
fair women are mentioned, who wore one Winter holiday- 
time a dress which any blonde might copy for the drawing- 
room, sure of its lovely and lovable effect—a plain, black 
velvet gown cut slightly low and relieved at the throat 
and wide-sleeved wrists with pure white swan’s-down. 

Brunettes rarely make a mistake in the colors they 
wear. Their bright, vivacious fancy hits upon the rich, 
deep hues that are particularly adapted to their creamy 
skin. In white they are always charming, in pink even 
more attractive, since its delicate glow heightens their 
brilliant coloring, and gives to them all the warmth of 





the Southern-born. Dark hair never looks so handsome 
as when rolled slightly from the forehead and distributed 
about the head in smooth coils, with a jeweled ornament 
fastened a little to the left and in front in the evening. 
If not the ornament, a natural flower, or a tiny artificial 
spray, if it is of the best make; but no feathers. Drabs 
and buffs are in excellent keeping with the brunette com- 
plexion, as are also the lighter shades of furs. 

In trying to dress quietly or with modest taste, don’t 
neglect contrast. The days for the nondescript matching 
process have gone by. A dull bonnet is almost worse 
than the tallest feather-tipped, flower-decorated advertise- 
ment ever shown in ashop-window. The object of a taking 
dress is not so much to attract the eye with an unfavor- 
able lightning flash, but to hold it by the harmony and 
good taste displayed, and make it see a little of the 
wearer. . 

Gloves are always best in pretty contrast, unless your 
costume has already sufficient; but it is considered ex- 
quisite taste for Summer and indoor wear to have the 
boots or slippers match the dress. For this purpose there 
is nothing so comfortable or so elegant as the soft-dressed 
calf-skin, which comes in very many shades. 

LILLIAN A. NORTH. 
—_———__>- © +____ 
DEATH OF MRS. BELMONT. 

THE death of Mrs. Belmont removes from New York 
society its acknowledged leader for the last quarter of a 





THE LATE MRS. AUGUST BELMONT. 


century. She expired after a lingering illness of many 
weeks, 
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HOME-MADE BEAD TRIMMINGS. 

IN these days of passementerie, bead fringes and 
gimps used so lavishly on both day and evening gowns, 
the woman of taste and ingenuity can make her own 
trimmings and thereby save a small fortune. The hand- 
some jet fringes and gimps cost enormously, and so do 
the tinsel and metal embroideries. But if you will buy 
the jet beads by the pound and secure long, thin beading 
needles and very strong silk, patience and taste will do 
the rest. Suppose that you wish to make an Empire belt 
with a deep jet fringe. Purchase a strip of ordinary jet 
trimming, mount it on stiff muslin and stud it thickly 
with jet nailheads until it is as heavy and rich-looking as 
you may desire. Then the fringe. Fasten each long 
thread of beads separately on the belt, until you have a 
sufficiently thick fringe. Liné the belt with black or col- 
ored silk, and you have a handsome ornament which can 
be worn with any gown. Embroidered velvet yokes and 
sleeves will freshen up an old gown and make it as good 
as new. Suppose you have an ancient black gown known 
to all your friends. Putin a pair of emerald-green vel- 
vet sleeves, studded with black nailheads, and make a 
jet belt studded with emerald beads. Presto! a smart, 
new costume. Frills for the bottom of dress skirts and 
flounces on bodices may be edged with narrow velvet rib- 
bon, on which are sewn square jet beads; the effect is 
charming. A beautiful bodice may be made of pinkish 
mauve velvet, sewn all over with jet and amethyst beads. 
The Zouave jackets now so much in vogue lend them- 
selves easily to the art of the embroiderer. Lovely effects 
are made with gold and silver cords and tiny gilt sequins. 
White-jet, pale-yellow and pale-green beads make charm- 
ing fringes and panels for delicate-hued evening gowns. 








ODDS AND ENDS OF FANCY WORK. 

THE “‘tidy,’’ as every good housekeeper knows, is quite 
obsolete, and deservedly so, as it was a nuisance, con- 
stantly being dragged off or catching in hairpins. The 
fashion of draping a chair with a bit of silk or Madras 
muslin is also passé. Sensible women have come to see 
that there is no use or beauty in tying bottles with rib- 
bons or draping scarfs of silk over pictures, sofas and 


chairs. Head-rests, however, are a comfortable and pretty 
finish for one’s easy-chair. They are simply two very flat, 
thin cushions, held together by cords or ribbons, and 
placed over the back .of a chair, so that a cushion hangs 
on either side. Tio make them, cut two pieces of stiff 
crinoline of the size required, putting cotton wadding on 
either side and covering with pretty China silk, plush or 
any other material. The edges may be finished with a 
silk cord. The bottom should be bordered with fringe, 
tiny silk balls or lace. 

A knitted petticoat for the baby requires No. 8 needles. 
Cast on one hundred and ninety stitches. On this knita 
depth of nine inches in brioche stitch. This is the first 
row: Wool forward, slip 1, knit 1. The second and all 
following rows: Wool forward, slip 1, knit 2 together. If 
you reverse the stitch and in every alternate row purl 2 
together it makes a very pretty variety in the stitch. 
When the length is finished knit a border for the bottom 
of the petticoat. Cast on fifteen stitches; knit this in 
ribs. First row: Plain. Second row: Purl, and increase 
one in commencing. Third row: Plain, draw the first 
stitch through the edge of the petticoat. Fourth row: 
Like the second row. Fifth row: Purl, draw the first 
stitch through the nest of the petticoat; this row reverses 
the rib. Continue to work in this manner the whole 
width of the knitting; then, on the Vandyked edge, 
work a row of 1 single crochet, 3 Ch., 1 single. 

For a baby’s vest use No. 10 knitting needles and Shet- 
land wool. Cast on eighty stitches, knit two rows plain, 
then knit a length of ninety rows on needles in three purl, 
three plain, always remembering to knit four plain 
stitches at the commencement and end of each row. If 
you wish the vest high in the neck, mark the middle of 
the work and knit to the tenth stitch from the center, 
turn, knit back, turn, leave thirteen stitches from the 
center, continue to knit, leaving two stitches less in the 
center for three more rows, then leave one stitch more 
toward the center for four rows; after that, knit fifteen 
rows, keep the stitches on a thread and knit the other 
side in the same manner. When complete, knit another 


piece in exactly the same manner and graft the two .- 


shoulder pieces together on each side. Sew up the sides, 
leaving twenty-two little ribs or rows in height for the 
armhole; round this crochet a small edge, working two 
patterns at the bottom of the armhole to form a gusset— 
the edge: 1 DC. on first row, 2 Ch., 2 treble on the third 
row, 2 Ch.,1 DC. on the next row -but.one. The same 
edge is worked round the top. 

The fashionable bibs or plastrons are very simply made. 
About half a yard of soft colored silk, some pretty lace— 
real, if you have any short lengths available—and a little 
bit of stiffening for the collar, are all the materials neces- 

«sary besides needles, cotton, scissors and thimble. The 
collar is made of a small piece of silk drawn or folded 
two or three times over the stiffening, and it fastens be- 
hind. This will take only a small piece of silk, and if it 
is fairly wide there will be sufficient to make the bib itself. 
Itis usually nine or ten inches deep, but the prettiest are 
edged with rather wide lace, so that five or six inches of 
silk isenough. This must be shaped at the neck before it 
is gathered, so as to be much shorter on the shoulders 
than in front; in fact, it is little deeper than the width of 
the lace when it starts. Of course the bib does not go 
further round than the center of the sleeve fullness. Any 
colored silk may be used, or white if preferred. 


GOOD GROOMING 


Has done more to win a race and keep a PRETTY FACE than any 
known thing. 

Oily Sallow Skin af: 
our Complexion Brush for six weeks I 
have surprised myself and my friencs 
with a healthy complexion. 


Wrinkles A lady oo 4 gai old 


has succeeded in re- 
moving the wrinkles from her neck, aud 
many other ladies have caused them to 
disappear from their faces by using cur 
Complexion Brush regularly. 
Development 4 handsone 
neck is one of 
the principal points of beauty in woman. 
A lady tells us of a friend who has de- 
veloped a thin, spare neck to one cf 
roundness and beauty by the regular use 
of our Complexion Brush. 


WITAN\V SS ’ For Bathing: tt will be founa 
pth Matin | a luxury by both 
old and young, THE ?LAT-ENDED TEETH by their comp act arrangement 


remove the dead cuticle and increase the circulation wonderfully. 
The above is what Ladies tell us Bailey’s Rubber 


COMPLEXION BRUSH 


has done for them and it will do as much for you. 
The brush is all one piece, and as soft as silk. Mailed upon receipt of 
price, 50cents. For sale by all dealers in Toilet Goods. Catalogue mailed Free. 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


DON’T TOBACCO SPIT YOUR LIFE AWAY 
Is the startling, truthful title of a little book just received, 
telling all about Notobac, the wonderful, harmless, eco- 
nomical, guaranteed cure for the tobacco habit in every 
form. Tobacco users who want to quit and can’t, by men- 
tioning ONCE A WEEK, can get the book mailed free. 
Address THE STERLING REMEDY CO., Box 728, In- 
diana Mjneral Springs, Ind. — 

CONSUMPTION CURED. 


AN old physician, retired from practice, had placed in 
his hands ty an East India missionary the formula of a 
simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and permanent 
cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma and all 
Throat and Lung Affections, also a —— and radical 
cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Complaints. 
Having tested its wonderful curative powers in thousands 
of cases, and desiring to relieve human suffering, I will 
send free of charge to all who wish it this ag x n Ger- 
man, French or English, with full directions for prepar- 
ing and using. Sent by mail, by addressing, with weep, 
naming this paper, W. A. NoYES, 820 Powers’ Block, Roc 
ester, N. Y. *; 
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THE HORSE SHOW FASHIONS. 

THE place, after all, to study the fashions is at the 
annual Horse Show. It is really more of a beauty show, 
or a display of style, for the horses are quite second in in- 
terest to the tempting array in the boxes. At the recent 
show many hitherto doubtful points were firmly estab- 
lished. One was, that the fashionable skirt grows fuller, 
and in extreme instances, now measures eight and nine 
yards, and at the very least, four yards. Another, that 
velvet sleeves are very much in evidence, every other 
cloth or silk costume being fitted with them. Then the 
woman who has not some cape, frill, bertha or bib about 
her shoulders is decidedly not up to date; that purple, a 
rich, deep pontifical purple, is 
the coming color, and that 
poke bonnets are imminent. 
A most beautiful costume 
was remarked in blue-faced 
cloth, a lovely and becoming 
medium shade of blue—made 
after the Russian blouse style, 
. trimmed with soft dark fur, 
- and having a smart triple 
> capeedged withfur. A three- 
cornered hat of dark-blue was 
trimmed with the Nile-green 
velvet and a huge breast knot 
.of violets completed one of 
the most attractive costumes 
"i geen. 

The poke bonnets were 
worn very much as the Salva- 
tion lassies wear theirs—far back on the head. Pink and 
black seemed to be a favorite combination. One very 
smart poke was of old-rose velvet, lined with biack velvet 
and bordered with narrow black ostrich feather trimming. 
A big bow of pink and black velvet, a knot of black feath- 
ers and a jet buckle, all on the left side, constituted the 
trimming. Bonnets were tiny, being nothing more than 
a coronet of lace and flowers or feathers. Hats were worn 
more than bonnets, and while the latter asa rule had no 
ties, many of the hats had strings coming from the back 
and fastening under the chin. A very good illustration of 
the typical Horse Show hat is given herewith. It was 
picturesquely big, of a soft olive-green felt crown and brim 
of green velvet. It was edged with a trimming of narrow 
green ostrich feathers, cocked up almost in front, had 
three green feathers, one of which waved aloft like the 
plume of Henry of Navarre Then there were ties and 
cunning little rosettes of narrow brown velvet ribbon, 
stuck here and there upon the brim. 

The contrasts of color and the new trimmings were 
daring and original. One orange gown had huge sleeves 
of violet velvet. Shaded and tartan velvet sleeves were 
seen on many blue and green gowns. As for trimmings— 
the plain tailor finish was little seen, but row after row 
of fur, velvet ribbon or glittering passementerie, extend- 
ing nearly to the knee. One purple gown was trimmed 
with folds of black satin and the Henri Deux cape was 
garnished in the same way. Green and black retains its 
hold on popular favor, and a coat in one of the most 
prominent boxes illustrated the combination in very 
smart fashion. It was of a soft, silky black vicuna, and 
had a wide shoulder frill of emerald-green velvet hemmed 
with jet, with flaring collar, belt and deep cuffs to match. 
The jaunty cavalier hat of black velvet was trimmed 
with one long sweeping green feather. Altogether, my 
lady looked asif she had just stepped out of an old picture 
of Roundhead days. 


THAT EVENING GOWN. 

WHAT is it to be? Are you one of those fortunate 
women who have but to go forth, give your dressmaker 
carte blanche and have a half-dozen beautiful confections 
sent home? Or is the one gown which must do duty for 
all possible functions of the coming season a serious mat- 
ter? Perhaps it is last season’s frock which must be 
furbished, and cleaned, and 
repaired, and comes out look- 
ing like a Worth costume. 
Possibly, in a moment of 
temporary aberra‘ion, you 
have rashly bought a gown 
which does not harmonize 
with your tints of hair and 
complexion, and you are in 
despair. Come, then, let us 
talk it over. Possibly the 
writer may help you a bit. 
First, then, as a woman who 
earns her own gowns and not 
many of them either, let the 
oracle say: ‘“‘Do not run af- 
ter strange gods. Do not 
make experiments.” 

In other words, beware 
of extreme styles or pro- 
nounced colors. Fight very 
shy of Empire’ evening 
gowns, and do not trifle 
with magenta, or violet, or 
orange. The Empire gown is only a passing fancy, and 
on any but aslim, girlish figure is simply appalling. A 
plump; partridge-like woman is a scarecrow in an Empire 
gown. The plain, sheath-fitting trained skirt, the pointed 
or round bodice, huge sleeves and lace bertha are the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of the season’s modish evening 
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gown. The sleeveless bodice is passé. The gown in the 
accompanying illustration shows a good design. It is of 
buttercup-yellow bengaline, trimmed round the bottom 
with a deep border of black velvet leaves, appliqued on 
with jet. This work can be easily done at home. Take 
the black, embossed velvet you wore as a mantle or gown 
a few years ago, cut out the flowersor leaves and applique 

7 them upon any light silk even- 
ing gown. The result will be 
gratifying. Put the same 
work on the bodice. If it is 
> a basque and you wish a 
round bodice, simply put it on 
first, bring the skirt up over 
| and wear a pretty sash or belt 
~ of folded silk, satin or velvet. 

Suppose the evening gown 
must be the old white silk 
which you have worn for 
years, which all your friends 
know, but which, with a very 
little outlay, must do duty 
again. You can stripe it from 
head to heel with narrow 
lines of black jet, set about 
an inch from each other; this 
is not expensive and would 
sufficiently hide all the de- 
fects. Or you may use black 
net with a pin spot upon it, 
and trim round the hem 
with three or five rows of 
black satin ribbon. Put in 
huge black velvet sleeves. Or put a broad band of elec- 
tric-blue velvet about the bottom and have sleeves and 
a bodice trimming of the same color. 

If you wish a smart, durable and pretty black evening 
gown, one of black silk is recommended. Have a plain, 
rather full skirt, with a short train, edged all round with 
a small frill of silk, headed by a narrow band of jetted 
passementerie. Do not have any color on the skirt at all, 
but have a low bodice with a draped bertha of pink vel- 
vet, back and front, and full pink velvet sleeves. This 
should be a very smart gown. Or pale-blue velvet may 
be used with equal success. If it is an old yellow silk, 
which must be renovated, drape it with one of those 
pretty black grenadines, with small bouquets of colored 
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“SUITABLE FOR DANCING SCHOOL.” 





flowers, choosing one in which yellow and green predom- 
inate. Have a deep belt of black satin and large black 
satin sleeves to the elbow. Any color may be treated in 
the same way. If you have selected a material whuse 
tint is not becoming, put with it a color which you have 
satisfactorily tried and see that it comes next your face. 
As an illustration: a woman was presented with a piece 
of dull, maize-colored crape, brought by some friends 
from Japan. She tried it by gaslight, and groaned in 
horror, for that particular tone made her sallow and 
haggard. She sat down and thought, and evolved a dar- 
ing scheme. Pink was vastly becoming to her, she knew. 
Why not put pink with it? Pink and yellow! It was 
hazardous, but remembering how beautifully pink and 
yellow flowers harmonize, she decided to risk it. So her 
yellow crape was made up over pink silk, and there was 
a bodice trimming and puffed sleeves of pink velvet. 
Madame carried pink and yellow roses tied with pink 
ribbons, wore pale-tan gloves, pink stockings and slip- 
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pers, and everybody applauded. Do not, then, be daunted 
by vexing dress problems, but ponder, attack them and. 
turn seeming defeat into victory. 





AFTERNOON HOUSE FROCKS. 
THE writer calling upon a pretty woman the other 
afternoon found her in a remarkably smart gown which 
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she was wearing for the first time. It was a curious frock, 
too, yet revealing method in the madness of fashion for 
combining two or three colors. The bodice was plain, as 
close-fitting as a jersey and made of an exquisite shade of 
old-rose cloth, while round the neck were shaped bands 
of black satin studded with jet and outlined with black 
and gold braid. The sleeves were of black watered silk 
of the old-fashioned kind, and the skirt was of pale-gray 
cloth, bordered round the hips and the hem by the black 
satin trimming studded with jet and outlined with gold 
braid. Pale-tan and brown and black would be an 
effective combination, handled in this way; violet, black 
and gray would be another. Cloth is greatly in favor for 
house gowns, and there is a revival of cashmere, which is 
very effective for this purpose. It is well to have pretty, 
stylish gowns for house wear, as it ruins a street costume 
to lounge about in it indoors. There is no more comfort- 
able nor picturesque house dress for young girls than a 
black serge skirt, made with a fair amount of fullness at 
the back, and an old-rose shot glacé silk blouse, with full 
sleeves and a carelessly folded belt, finished with a rosette 
at the side. 

For girls’ school dresses there are no more desirable or 
durable materials than twilled serges and mixed cheviots. 
These may be trimmed with velvet, silk or rows of wool 
braid. These gowns are made usually in some variety of 
the jacket form. The bodice is made in blouse fashion, 
quite soft and full, over which some modification of the 
Eton, Zouave or Mikado jacket is worn. The latter is a 
jacket split up the back and rounded in front. Gay plaid 
wools combined with plain twilled goods are also greatly 
in favor for girls’ wear, both at home and abroad. For 
elaborate wear there are charming frocks of India brocade 
in delicate hues. These are made up With short, shirred 
bodices, Empire sleeves and slightly low necks. The beau- 
tiful gown shown in the illustration is of white surah 
elaborately trimmed with fine embroidery. It is suitable 
for dancing school, children’s functions or any cere- 
monious occasion. 


A SEWING MACHINE FREE. 

A $65 machine, sold by us at $11.00 to $23.50,will be 
placed in your home to use, without cost of one cent to 
you. Cut this advt. out and send with address to-day to 
Alvah Mfg. Co., Dept. C. 201, Chicago, Il. 


NEW YORK TO THE WEST VIA BALTIMORE AND 
OHIO RAILROAD. 


THE B. & O. Co. now operates a complete service of 
fast Express trains direct from New York to Chicago, St. 
Louis and Cincinnati. Pullman Sleepers are run through 
from New York to the three cities named, without change 
or transfer. 

The fastest trains in America run via B. & O. ht. R. be- 
tween New York, Philadelphia Baltimore and Washing- 
ton, and all the trains are equipped with Pullman, Buffet, 
Parlor and Sleeping Cars. 

Great improvements have been made in the roadway 
and equipment of the B. ¢; O. in the last two years, and its 
present train service is equal to any in the land. In addi- 
tion to its attractions in the way of superb scenery and 
historic interest, all B. & O. trains between the East and 
West run via Washington. +9 


For upwards of fifty years Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup has been used for children with never failing suc- 
cess. It corrects acidity of the stomach, relieves wind 
colic, regulates the bowels, cures diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes. An old and well-tried 
remedy. Twenty-five cents a bottle. bs 
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ALEXANDER HAMILTON WYANT, N. A. 


In the recent death of Alexander H. Wyant, American 
art suffers the loss of one of its noblest and most indi- 
vidual representatives. As a painter of purely native 
landscapure Mr. Wyant had but one peer—the venerated 
George Inness. No depictor of indigenous scenic splendors 
possessed a more wholesome and high-minded regard for 
the surpassing beauties of American rural life, and 





A. H. WYANT. . 


none labored more zealously in forcing art lovers, at 
home and abroad, to see and feel the sweet subtleties, 
the colorful richness and the vast variety of Nature as 
she is revealed in our own land than did this talented 
artist. His life was given completely to his art, and the 
numerous paintings which mark the record of his in- 
dustry and genius form for posterity a heritage of 
incalculable worth. 

Mr. Wyaut had been in feeble health for many months, 

















ADIRONDACKS. 
{By the late A. H. Wyant.) 


SUMMER MORNING IN THE 


so that the news of his death did not come entirely un- 
suspected to his intimate friends and associates. He died 
November 30th, in the apartment adjoining his studio in 
the Young Men’s Christian Association Building in New 
York. His physicians describe the cause of his death as 
an exhaustion of brain tissue and physical collapse 
brought on by overwork. No embryo artist striving for 
renown and its substantial awards ever worked half so 
hard as did this man of fifty-six years and world-wide 
fame. A curious incident of the painter’s life is that for 
more than fifteen years he has painted with his left hand. 
This was brought about originally by a stroke of paraly- 
sis affecting his whole right side. 

Mr. Wyant was born at Port Washington, O., and 
studied at Carlsruhe, Germany, under the once celebrated 
Hans Gude. When Mr. Wyant went abroad he had al- 
ready attracted some attention as a careful painter of 
landscapes. He came to New York in 1864 and exhibited 
his first important picture at the National Academy of 
Design in the following year. He was a regular member 
of the academy, the Society of American Artists and the 
American Water-Color Society at the time of his death. 

Mr. Wyant’s most important pictures are: ‘‘Scene on 
the Ausable,” ‘‘A View on Lake George,” ‘‘A Midsum- 
mer Retreat,” ‘‘ Macgillicuddy’s Reeks,” ‘‘ The Wilds of 
the Adirondacks,” ‘“‘ Interior of Woods,” ‘‘ An Old Clear- 
ing,” ‘“‘ Late Afternoon,” “ A Scene near Westport Har- 
bor,” ‘‘A Gray Day,” ‘‘New England Landscape,” “A 
Back Lot—Keene Valley,” ‘‘Cloudy Weather,” “ Au- 
tumn Evening,” ‘‘The Last of Summer,” ‘“ An October 
Day” and “Near Newport.’? The last-named canvas is 
one of seventeen pictures which form a special exhibition 
of Mr. Wyant’s works now being given in Reichard’s Art 
Galleries on Fifth avenue, New York. The latest and, in 
many respects, the finest productions of the dead land- 
scapist are on view in these galleries, and the range and 
depth of his pictorial powers are very beautifully demon- 
strated in this interesting collection. A brief description 
of one or two of these rare landscapes may convey some 
idea to the reader unfamiliar with Mr. Wyant’s paint- 
ings of the refined sentiment and masterful touch which 
form a part of each of his felicitous brush products. 

In his picture, ‘‘ Evening,” the soft light of departing 
day spreads like a veil of gold-gray gauze over the whole 
landscape. A group of ancient oaks raise their leaf- 
plumed heads to heaven and glow subduedly against the 
radiant sky. A small brook tumbles merrily in the fore- 
ground and reflects the sun-dyed tints of the brilliant 
vault above. The painting’s exquisite coloring and care- 
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ful composition form a poet’s dream made real in pig- 
ments. In “ After a Shower,’ the rain-laden clouds are 
moving on before the advance of the sinking sun’s rich 
mellowness. Deep tones of color mingle in the fore- 
ground, made deeper here and there by passing ‘cloud 
shadows. In a pool at the right the dim reflection of the 
rising clouds is caught, and everywhere the heavy moisture 
of a rain-soaked landscape is as keenly felt as if the scene 
was Nature’s own presentment and not man’s ingenious 
improvement of her mood. It would be vain to declare 
that we shall have no greater painter of American land- 
scapure than was Mr. Wyant. It is safe to say, however, 
that no man’s artistry will quite surpass the opulent 
brilliancy and tender sentiment of his paintorial achieve- 
ments. Wyant will be a name of lasting honor in the 
annals of American art. PERRITON MAXWELL. 
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THE CHARMED CIRCLE. 


AccEss to London aristocratic society is of course the 
acme of human bliss. Have not maidens raved for it, 
poets sung of it, warriors fought all over the globe to 
reach it, and it is not a notch higher up than the Paris 
that we are told good Americans go to when they die! 
But the talisman of the present day is cash, cold cash; 
wherefore then should we notsay—so much cash so much 
high, refined and aristocratic London society ? Think of 
the happiness there would be in 

** Drinking Madeira at Lady Bluebottle’s,” 


and who would not be willing to exchange easily got 
American dollars for such extremity of bliss! Once get 
a foothold there, and they would not inquire, as in Boston, 
What do you know ? as in New York, What are you worth ? 
asin Philadelphia, Who was your grandfather ? They are 
not known to have a pale of Four Hundred or even 
Eight Hundred. Once there, you are there, and that’s 
anend on’t. There is not known to be over it a dictator 
McAllister who would cause a woman to shake herself 
out of her kid boots for fear. In that mysterious realm 
from which a traveler sometimes returns, once in it, you 
are considered to the manor born; no inconvenient ques- 
tions are asked; the ancestor of one is supposed to have 
had himself surrendered at Yorktown, perhaps of another 
to have landed with Julius Cesar, to say nothing about 
those that lived in treesin the groves of Dartmoor, and 
yet this bliss is now within reach of an humble American 
citizen, or at least his daughter. If you don’t believe it, 
read the following Herald ad. Of course, there being 
nothing commercial about this part of ONCE A WEEK, 
we omit the address: ‘If a lady of wealth has an educated 
and refined daughter who wishes to enter the charmed 
circles of the highest English, titled aristocracy,and to 
move amongst persons of rank and eminence, where there 
are brilliant opportunities, she should send her address, 
with full particulars, in strict privacy and confidence dur- 
ing next seven days, to Aristocrat , who will make 
an appointment to state an uncompromising means of 
doing so. Unquestionable references given and required.”’ 
> @< 
WELCOME, MOTHER-COUNTRYMEN. 

ANNEXATION talk in Canada seems to be mainly a polit- 
ical club with which the Liberals occasionally belabor 
the Conservatives. The cry is that the present dominant 
party in the Dominion is making the country so poor and 
wretched that, for relief, Canada will throw herself one 
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THE LATE REV. 8S. W. SCOTT, 
Father in-law of President Harrison. 


of these days, weeping and in sore distress, into the arms of 
her younger but bigger sister, Columbia. And yet, when- 
ever Miss Canada has had a chance to show herself, we 
have not found her to be of the impulsive, sentimental or 
humble sort, but invariably a prim, stately, high-headed 
maiden who would not weep if all the fogs of Nova Scotia 
and the bitter winds from off Hudson’s salted bay as- 
sailed her snapping eyes at once. 
oe 


NOTICE TO CANADIAN SUBSCRIBERS. 


By a recent decision of the Dominion customs authori- 
ties, it becomes necessary for us to wrap the Newspaper 
and the Library in separate wrappers, as the latter, under 
the present Canadian tariff law, is subject to duty. We 
beg the indulgence of our Canadian friends, avho will 
have to pay duty on the Library, until we have everything 
arranged satisfactorily. In the meantime, it is distinctly 
understood that the subscription price paid by them covers 
the duty. Negotiations are on foot which will enalle us 
to pay the duty, in New York, every month in adiance. 
Then everything will run along smoothly as ever. 

— —< << 
THOUGHTS FOR THE WEEK. 
December 11—Sunday— 
** More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of.”—Tennyson. 

December 12— Monday— 

‘* My duty is to dare all things for a righteous end.”—Byron. 

December 13—Tuesday—** Nature has made occupation a neces- 
sity to us ; society makes it a duty ; habit may make it a pleasure.” 

—Capelle. 








December 14— Wednesday— 
“* First in beauty shall be first in might.” 
—Ben Jonson. 
December 15—Thursday— Fashion is gentility running away from 
vulgarity, and afraid of being overtaken by it. It is a sign the two 
things are not far asunder.”’—Haziitt. 
December 16—Friday— 
*“* Never sigh when you can sing.”—W. M. Praed. 
December 17—Saturday— To give heartfelt praise to noble ac- 
tions, is, in some measure, making them our own.” 
—La Rochefoucauld, 





HIS GREATEST LOSS. 
THoMSON (just after the comet struck the earth)—** Hold on, Robinson, you are going away with my copy of ONCE 4 WEEK!” 
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THE NORMANDY FISHER FOLK. 


IEPPE, the fashionable French 
resort, is evén more inter- 
esting after the arrival of 
Autumn than in the height 
of the Summer season. The 
“petits chevaux’’ are sta- 
bled for the Winter, and 
the beach, so recently ani- 
mated, becomes a _ lone 
waste of yellow sand, with 
the fierce, green waves 
breaking in great showers 
of white foam upon it. The 
tourist continues to come, 
however—just as he goes to 
Brighton. 

The casino is one of the 
handsomest structures of 
the kind on the French 
coast. .Of course, that at 
Monte Carlo, in the princi- 
padity of Monaco, on the 
blue Mediterranean, excels 
it. The Dieppe casino has 
a very fine site, lying as it 
does under the shadow of 
the great cliffs, on which 
the ancient chateau, now 
used as a fortress, stands. 

An excellent photograph 
of the casino is here repro- 
= duced. It is a very bright 

> and gay place on Summer 

evenings. Baccarat and 

les petits chevaux are the only gambling games per- 
mitted. 

The industry for which Dieppe has been, and is still, 
unrivaled is ivory carving. For centuries she has stood 
alone in this art, but, like the talent not appreciated at 
home, this delicate work, which looks as though fairy 
fingers alone could make it, does not find a ready sale in 
itsown town. Foreign markets and passing tourists ab- 
sorb its product. 

The windows of the principal street present a tempt- 
ing array of designs of most exquisite finish. Flowers of 
every variety are cut in ivory, with delicately veined 
leaves and petals so slight and graceful that they seem to 
bend like their originals under the faintest breeze. Insects 
with wings of gossamer lightness—indeed, there seems no 
limit to the profuse variety of beautiful ornaments carved 
by these master-hands. But among all this artistic work 
the most exquisite in workmanship are the carved cruci- 
fixes. . . 

To see the most beautiful of these, the cutters should 
be visited at their shops, for this work is rarely shown in 
the windows. Carefully unwrapping fold after fold of 
cotton, the salesman places before you a specimen, point- 
ing out all the exquisite features of the art. 

The fish market is the most interesting place in Dieppe. 
After the return of the fishermen, the catch is spread out 
on the stone floor of the market, and, as the law directs, is 
sold atauction. The competition for the best grades, when 
the catch is small, is often very spirited. Were this sys- 
tem not adopted, the fish-women would tear each other to 
pieces; but under this beneficent method, decisions are 
accepted as final by all parties. There are scenes of love 
there, also. The young fisher-girls welcome the sturdy 
young sailors in an affectionate way; their blue eyes 
dance with pleasure as they chat together. The typical 
sailor lad receives this adoration accoutered in his heavy 
sea-clothes, top boots, woolen jacket and brown canvas 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE BEACH AT DIEPPE, SHOWING THE CASINO. 


helmet. His reddish-brown face atones for the lack of 
color in his hair. 

Emerging from the market, everything in the outer 
world seems fishy. The odor remains in one’s nostrils. 
The shrimp-fishers are crying their wares in a neighboring 
street, and as they draw nearer, their cries become hid- 
eous shrieks that can only be compared to the call of the 
peacock. Presently they make their appearance. They 
are women of enormous strength, the great muscles stand- 
ing out on their bare legs. They wear skirts reaching to 
the knees, a bright scarf over their heads, and across their 
shoulders carry immense poles around which are twisted 
their drag-nets. A strange type, these Amazons. One 
imagines they can have no womanly feelings as they 
Lattle for their existence, and yet when seen at home 
they are found to be dutiful wives and mothers. It is 
almost impossible to pick one’s way along the quay with- 
out becoming entangled ina net laid out to dry. Every 
woman is busy. Some are making neat coils of the fish- 
lines or mending the nets, while others are employed re- 
pairing the rigging of the boats. The tide is slowly going 
out, leaving the larger boats stuck fast in the mud; when 
the harbor relapses once more into its slimy sleep, noth- 
ing is left but little streams here and there in which the 
smaller boats float. 

It is dinner-time, and many of the sailors are preparing 
their meal. A bright little fire is built in an iron dish, 
while above is suspended an iron pot filled with a stew 
composed of many kinds of fish, potatoes and a few lumps 





VIEW OF THE PIER AND FISH MARKET. 
(Specially drawn for Once 4 WEEK by C. Harry Eaton.) 


of fat; this mixture is allowed to cook slowly. In the 
meantime, the family have arrived. They are going to 
take dinner on board —mother, father, children and 
friends. Some have brought loaves of bread with them 
as their share of the banquet. They climb down to their 
places and proceed to cut a slice of bread for themselves 
with their jackknives. The cover of the pot is now raised 
and a temptingly odorous steam issues forth, making the 
children grin with expectation. A bottle of wine is poured 
over the whole as a finishing touch and all help themselves 
from the general pot. 

In the evening, on the quay, the clatter of the wooden 
shoes is heard as the younger men and women merrily 
dance beneath the light of the moon, while the elder ones 
sit onupturned boxes smoking their short, black pipes and 
gossiping—for the men must hear everything that has 
happened since they left. 

The sailors tell thrilling tales; how they were nearly 
swept from the deck in the last gale, while their wives 
watch them with loving eyes, thankful they are safe once 
more. Some of the men are celebrating their return over 
the foaming mug in the tavern. 

The hearts of the fishermen are light, the “ 
been a good one. 

A few days on shore, and these hardy ‘‘toilers of the 
sea’’ are ready to renew their perilous labors on the deep. 
It is an impressive sight to see a fishing fleet, each boat 
with a fearless crew of fifteen men or more, start for the 
deep-sea fishing. They usually leave at sunset, or when 
the tide is in, so that the boats can pass the bar; the fish- 
wives rush along the quay calling and being called to by 
the departing sailors. At the endsof the long jetties, that 
extend far out into the channel, stand crucifixes. The 
fishermen pass silently between these emblems of their 
faith, then one by one they break into the boatman’s 
song, the dip of the oar and splash of water on the rocky 
beach their only accompaniment. Many eyes are watching 
them as they disappear in the gathering darkness. (How 
beautifully Pierre Loti has described the lives of the 
French fisher folk in ‘‘The Iceland Fishermen.’’) Their 
voices grew fainter aud fainter, their sails more shadowy 
until they fade away in the evening mist, and nothing is 
heard but the sullen crash of the waves on the shore. 
Nearly all the women have returned home except one or 
two lone figures still straining their eyes for another 
glimpse of the phantom ships. Many families mourn a 
father, husband or brother who has never returned from 
their struggle amid storm and darkness to earn them 
daily bread. Consequently, the departure is always a sad 
one. N. C. BROWNELL. 

ee ae ‘ 
FOUR FUNNY BREAKS. 

Mrs. Hicks—‘“‘I’ve been reading of a man who was 
sent to prison for nine years for perjury.” 

Hicxs—“ That’s nothing; Ananias was struck dead for 
pleading not guilty.” 

Jimmy JENKS—‘‘ Why do they dress the statues of 
Washington and Franklin in knee-breeches ?”’ 

JENKsS—‘“‘They used to wear them when they were 
alive.” 

JIMMY JENKS—‘“‘ Oh, yes; when they rode bicycles.” 


catch” has 


TEACHER—‘‘ How did Daniel differ from the other of 
the king’s subjects ?”’ 

Dick Hix—“ Lionizing didn’t spoil him.” 

SHE—‘‘ Why is it you never discount anything I tell 


you?” 
HE—“‘I believe in taking a woman at her face value.” 








N EATING 
A a di- 
sleeping 
appetite 


WHE 


becomes 
gestion defective, 


an capper uigy yb 
ceases, take Johann Hoff’s 
Malt’ “hcie act. It acts like 


a charm and tastes splen- 


did. Be sure to get the 
‘* genuine,” which must 
have the signature of 


“* Johann Hoff ” on the neck 
of every bottle, and take 
“4 no substitute. Use Johann 
@ Hoff’s Malt Bonbons for 
Sore Throat, Coughs, Colds. 


CRANDEST OFFER 
EVER MADE. 


A fine $25 watch to every reader 
of this paper. Cut this out and 
send it to us with yourfull name 
and address and we will send you 
one of these fine 14K. gold-plated 
inlaid watches. The base of the 
case is made of fine jewelvr’s 
metal which is guaranteed to 
wear 20 years. The movement is 
beautifully jeweled and damask- 
eened throughout. You examine 
| it at the Express and if you are 
| satisfied it isequal in appearance 
to any $25 gold watch you may 
y the agent our ~~ price, 

as 85, and itis yours. If you will 
send the cash, $5.85, with your 
order, thereby saving us the ex- 












we GS ? press charges, we will send you 
. a fine gold-plated 
chain to rant the FREE watch. This offer 
will —_ be made again, Remember we send our guar- 
antee that the watch can be returned at any time 


within one year if found otherwise than represented. 


Address 
e’s Mammoth Watch House 


Keer 
1301 Washington st., Sample Dept. 26, Boston, Mass, 
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A BOOK FOR EVERY MAN 


Only $1.00. Strength! Vitality! 


HOW THYSELF. 


Or SELF-PRESERVATION. A new and only 
Gold Medal PRIZE ESSAY on EXHAUSTED 
VITALITY and all NERVOUS and PHYSICAL 
DISEASES cf MAN. 300 pages, cloth, gilt; 125 
invaluable prescriptions, Only $1 by mail. 
Descriptive Prospectus with indorsements FREE 
of the Press and testimonials of the cured. 
Consultation in poe 2 or by mail. Expert treat- 
ment. Address Dr. W. H. Parker, or the Peabod? 
Medical Institute, No. 4 Bulfinch Street, Boston, Mass. 
The Science of Life, or Self-Preservation, is a 
treasure more valuable than .gold. Read it now, 
every WEAK and NERVOUS man, and learn to be 
BTRCNG, VIGOROUS and MANLY HEAL 
THYSELF ! — Medical Review. (Copyrighted. ) 





‘*“PARTED BANC” 
Made of natural CURLY 
HAIR, guaranteed ‘“ becom- 
ing” to ladies who wear their 
hair parted, $6 up, according to 
size and color. emg a Ase 
Mask, with preparation, $2; Hair 
Goods, Cosmetics, etc., sent 
C.0.D. anywhere. Send to the 
manufacturer for Illustrated 
Price Lists. E. Burnham, 71 State St. (Cent’l Music 


Hal.), Chicago. 
“SEER « #2.00sampies fast sellin antics 
free to active agents 
in other lines, Don’t miss this 
chance but send stamp for par- 
NSE. facturing Co., A153 Chicago, IIL 

















.00 pe: 
FREE week easier then $60.00 per month 
ticulars. Address, Merrill Manu. 








r sale by all leading 

] tationers. Send for 

Rules and Price List 

 THLING BROS, & 
EVERARD, 

Kalamazoo, Mich, 








KALAMAZOO METHOD. 


STU | practical and complete 

Business College Course 
given by MAIL at student’s HOME. Low rates 
and erfect satisfaction. Trial Lesson and Circulars 
sent 


"ree. BRYANT & STRATTON, 45 Lafayette Street, 


Buffalo, N. Y 
8°/ N to large and small investors who buy 
0 e our Invi stment Share Certificates. 10 
acres of Italian Prunes in Oregon is a home and an in- 
come of $5,000 per annum net. This sounds good for 
idie money. CROPS AND BANKS NEVER FAIL IN OREGON. 
Send for our new Prospectus. THE FARM TRUST AND 
Loan Co., Portland, Oregon. 


PENSIONS. 


Thousands of Soldiers, Sailors and Widows of the 
late war entitled to pensions, under the NEW LAW. 
Write at once for free pamphlet, and instructions. 
J.B. CRALLE’ & CO., Cralle Building, 
Washington, D. C. 














PRINTING OUTFIT15° 


eee rubber type, type holder, bottle In- 


sible Ink rig Ink Pad and Tweesers. Put up in neat box with 
for use. Genstotion guaranteed. 50c. Best 

Marker, Card Printer, etc, Sets names in! minute, 

ts 500 cards an bhour.Sent postpaid 15¢; 2 for 25c,Cat.free. 
B.H.INGERSOIL & BRO.65CortlandtSt.N.Y.City. 








SomME read to think—these are rare ; some 
to write—these are common; some read 
to talk—and these form the great major- 
ity. The first page of.ar author not unfre- 
quently suffices all the purposes of this lat- 
ter class, of whom it has been said that they 
treat books as some do lords: they inform 


themselves of their titles, and then boast of 


an intimate acquaintance. 
—CoLTon: Lacon. 


THE § 





ONCE 


CIRCLES. 
TORY OF THE THIEF WHO BEGGED HIS 
WAY. 

AFTER he had wandered about the city 
for days and days, hungry, ragged, de- 
spairing, it came to him, one dark night, 
that God had never designed that he should 
starve. 

He used to sit in the park and watch the 
splendid carriages roll along; he saw the 
happy, hopeful throng of life pass and re- 
pass; on the streets, down in the crowd, le 
came upon many a bright and beaming 
face; at night, now and again, as he 
strolled near a hall, there was borne to 
his ears the music of the dance; in the 
morning the smell of hot coffee greeted 
his nostrils from the restaurants; all day 
long he saw on every side mountains of 
merchandise of incalculable value. But 
none of it belonged to him. 

Then, too, he often saw one man treat 
another in a saloon, squandering a dollar 
or two through mere caprice ; often, like- 


. wise, he saw a man pay a dollar for a few 


cigars or even four dollars for a bottle of 
wine. Once he followed a man who had 
incautiously displayed money — followed 
him for hours, with the set purpose of rob- 
bing him, when he had the opportunity, in 
some dark place. But at the final moment 
something unnerved him and a policeman 
told him to “‘ move on.” 

“Move on!” those were the words, day 
by day, week by week. There was pleas- 
ure for other men and women. What had 
he ever done? The thoughts drove him 
fairly crazy. 

One morning he was very hungry. He 
strolied along, looking in the garbage bar- 
rels for a scrap of stale bread. Just then 
he passed a bake-shop, and the sweet odors 
of new-made bread were wafted to his 
nose. He went inside and said to the 
baker 

“Tam starving; give mea loaf of stale 
bread.” 

“You brute, you drunkard, get out!” 
was the reply. 

The man slunk out and remained in hid- 
ing near by. Late that day he saw the 
baker counting a handful of money. He 
made up his mind then that his time had 
come. When the baker’s back was turned 
he grabbed the bills and fled. For three 
hours he followed the winding river, hid- 
ing himself in dark places. Finding at 
last that his fears were groundless, he 
came boldly out in the light. 

That night he circled about with the air 
of a king. In his pocket he had two thou- 
sand dollars! He passed a restaurant; and, 
after a moment’s hesitation, concluded to 
get supper. He looked at the pies and 
cakes in the window with great relish. He 
had eaten nothing since morning. Half 
famished, he entered and called for a meal. 
He ate likeamadman. The waiter handed 
him the ticket. It was forty cents. It was 
more money than he had paid for a meal 
in two years! The sum staggered him. 
He threw down the check and a two-dollar 
bill before the cashier. The proprietor 
eyed him suspiciously, looked at the bill 
several times, asked him where he ob- 
tained it, and finally accepted it with 
grumbling and threats. 

A new thought came to him that night. 
He must not sleep, for he might be robbed. 
He went to a place in a dark corner and 
stealthily examined his roll of bills. He 
looked at the printing, at the faces, and the 
backs of the bills. A strange dread seized 
him. What would he do with so much 
money? He had never seen so much money 
before. His experience in the restaurant 
warned him of his danger. 


The next morning he rapped at a door 
and said: ‘I am starving; will the good 
woman please give mea piece of bread and 
a cup of water?” 


At noon he knocked at another door and 
said: ‘‘I am hungry; will you give me 
something to eat ?’’ The people were very 
poor, but the woman gave him a large slice 
of bread and a piece of meat. 


At night he came to another door and 
said: ‘‘Will you please give me a few 
cents for a bed ? I have not slept in a bed 
for three nights.” He was turned away, 
and the dog was set on him. 


All night long he wandered about town, 
fearing each moment that he would be ar- 
rested. The fact that he had much money 
in his pocket completely unmanned him. 
He used to dream of this time, as he sat in 
the park, and had seen the splendid eguip- 
ages of the rich roll by—dream of this time, 


A WEEK. 
‘BOOK-KEEPINC! | 


A Free Pass to a good salary, steady 
employment,and business prosperity ! 


Incidental expenses en route $3.00. Send for 
52-page descriptive pamphlet to 


$1 GOODWIN, Room 428, 1215 Boavay, N.Y 


BARRY'S TRIQUEAEROUS 
HAIR ANo SKIN. 


An elegant dressing, Prevents 
baldness, gray hair. and dandruif, 
£r) Makes the hair grow thick and soft. 
> Cures eruptions and diseases of the 

skin. Heals cuts, burns, bruisesand 
sprains, All eunsine or by mail 50cts. 44 Stone St. N.Y, 





















| BEATTY 


Her Christmas 
Present 


A 
New Style 


BISSELL 
CARPET 
SOLD EVERYWHERE SWEEPER 


A thing of beauty that will lighten the burdens of 
every day in the year. The “ Bissells’”’ are perfeet 








I$ THIS WHAT AILS YOU? 


Do you feel generally miserable, or suffer with a thous 
sand and one indeseribable bad feelings, both mental and 
perce. among them low spirits, nervousness, wi ; 

ness, life elessness, weakness, dizziness, feelings of fullness 
or bloating after eating, or sense of “goneness” or empti- 

ness of stomach in morning, flesh soft and lacking firm- 
ness, headache, ee of eyesight, specks floating be- 
fore the eyes, nervous irritability, poor memory, chilli- 
ness, alternating with hot flushes, lassitude, throbbing, 
gurgling or rumbling sensations in bowels, with heat and 
nipping pains occasionally, palpitation of heart, short 
breath on exertion, slow circulation of blood, cold feet, 
pee and oppression in chest and back, pain around the 

joins, ashley and weariness of the lower limbs, drowsiness 
after meals but nervous wakefulness at night, len 


wwders, pleasan take 

samas which, ht yes ou follow, will positively ar and cifectualy 

eure in — one to three weeks’ ose no matter ho 

“beg may es have suffered from these causes more 
han I, tes fewer still at my age (53) are in more perfect 

health than Lam now. The same means will cure you. 


GEO. N. STODDARD, Druggist, Buffalo, N. Y. 


IMPERIAL DRIVING BIT. 


Positively cures TONGUE LOLLING, prevents 

S(DE PULLING, and does not annoy or worr 

a horse in the least, With this bit 

aedoee? UNMANAGEABLE horse 
an be driven by a lady. Sample 

bits sent, post-paid, upon receipt of 


No. 14, 1 4 Fine Nickel 


No. i" “4 Fine KO» 
Plate or Japan, $1. 
IMPERIAL BIT & SNAP CO., 670 Wisconsin St., Racine, Wis, 
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R E Ess. everyone sending us 50 cts. 
for One 


year’s Subscription to 


es BUBIER’S POPULAR ELECTRICIAN, 


N ‘A Monthly Magazine for the Amateur Experi- 
menter and Public. We will send FREE: 

s everybod at Hand-book of ELECTRICITY, by 

Bb Edward art, 120 pages, 50 illustrations 

~~ All al about 1 Electric Bells, Batteries, Dynamos, | 

“ Motors, W olting, o9 Pe ww tcinke 

LZ s ING co. 

< 20 City Haut Squa M 


Mass, 
Esse seas se SOs sie sie analy sie) 


EADQUARTERS for LOW PRICES 


ur — 
recent. on alarge 
of useful articles bes Sesides 


Kinds of SCALES 





which we manufacture,Send 
orCircularsand Prices, The 
Spas are among the Ar- 


ticleswe sell: Bieyel 
coarse Sree 
arness. rges,Anvils, ises,Feed 
Oss 








vi full particulars 
nt 2. on Dr. 
. 8S. RICE, Box A, Smithville, Jeff. Co., N. Y. 


HOR THAND Jin srvotsieutt 
4 by mail or personally, 
ituations procured all Wo when competent, 
end for circular. W.G.C FER, Oswego,N.Y, 


Sock egene and Penmanship thoroughly taught by 
ma 
Fat Peop le* 10% to 15 Ibs. a month at home 
without starving or ing 4 


Os. Clarke’s opi Treatment. Proofs, T 
nials Free. F. B. Clarke, M. D. Drawer 133, Chicago. 


1 Bi The Great Moral Dime 
List of other new & funny entertainments “GH 
Baker’s, 23 Winter St., Boston. OW 


A positive radical Cure 
E:. home. (Sealed) Book 








ju can reduce your weight 











(VoL. X., No.9 


at 
at 


St. 


Garfield Tea sx 


bad ea 
Cures Sick Tle Romy ory Com: mE Saves “—] 
Bills Sample free. GARFIELD 19 W. 45th St, WY. 


Cures Constipation 


$58 PAID EVERY WEEK to men or women. 





158-160 W. 








Send stamps for ST and mame 6 and 
commence work. . & B., Newark, N, J. 





MAGIC LANTERNS 






drety aie or PUBLIC’ EXHIBITIONS, © 

A wise At + Bak ‘s haped oo + bog Also 
Lanterns for Home Amuse! age Catalogue free. 
MCALLISTER, Miz. “Opticisa, 49 9 Nassau St..NeVeo 


PERSONAL BEAUTY 


How to acquire and retain it. 
How to remove Pimples, Wrinkles, 
Freckles and Superfiuous Hair; to 
Increase or Reduce Flesh; to Color 
ir Heir ewe tg the ‘complex- 
: ~ a of interest to every 
a 


Serie y peeled) ag cents, 
MADAME LAUTIER, is We sa ortGe City. 








Afine 14k gold plated watch toevery reader 

of this paper. Cut this out and send it to us 
with your full name and address, and we w: 
send you one of these elegant, richly jeweled 
gold finished watches by express for exami- 


A nation,and ifyou think it is equalin appear- 
9! 


ple price, $4.50, anditis yours. 

@ the watch our guarantee that you can return 
it at any time within one year if not satisfac- 
tory, andifyou sell or cause the sale of six 
we will give you ONE FREE, Write at once 
as we shall send outsamples for60 days only, 

THE NATIONAL M'F'C 
IMPORTING CO. a 
& $34 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ilin 


rue W HOLE FAMILY. 


ered 
Something for Every Member. 


The greatest value for the least money of any maga- 
zine in the world. Five serial stories and over 100 short 
stories for youn: and old, by best authurs. Hundreds of 

ms, anecdotes, &c. Departments on The Household, 

‘arm and Flowers, Popular Science, Current Events, 
Fashions, Music, Religious and Moral Questions, New 

Books, etc. (27250 Valu 


able Prizes. 
10 Cts. 


in Stamps for a 3 months’ subscription. 
1968 
RUSSELL PUBLISHING 60.,*°°sosron.°"" 


Over 300 pages and 250 Superb Illustrations, 


‘When I say cure I do not mean merely to stop them 
for a time and then have them return again, Imeana 
radical cure. I have made the disease of FITS, EPI- 
LEPSY or FALLING SICKNESS a life-long study, I 
warrant my remedy to cure the worst caseg@ Because 
others have failed is no reason for not now receiving a 
cure, Send at once for a treatise and a Free Bottle of 
my infallible remedy, Give Express and Post Office, 


H. G. ROOT, M. C., 183 Pearl St., N. Y. 














A WEEK paid ladies writing a 
home. Address with stam agen os envelope. 
Iss CAMILLA AVERY, box 60. South Ben 


PHOTO 


END for free Catalogue of Books of Amusements, 
Speakers, Dialogues, Calisthenics, Fortune Tellers, 
Dream Books, Debates, Letter Wri iters, Etiquette, 
ete. Dick & FITZGERALD, 18 Ann St., Yor 


YOURNAME] EE 

25 LOVELY CARDS, 1 RING,1 4 

= TAIN PEN, 1FoRGeT- '-MB- DRAG PIN. BF ATEN FO onal 
‘opular Monthly, WAYSIDE GLE. Nas, 

BikD CARD C0.,” CLINTONVILLE, CONN, 





17 only 10c., 58 for 25c., with large illus. 
cat. THURBER & Co., Bay Shore, N. Y. 





New 





“ with the New 
THREE MONTHS FOR i0c, 


HOME Studies FREE: Onfy ono Metutient i encl 


town given this privilege. Sen 8 for lessons and 
full information, Perrin’s “MF. College, Buftalo, N.Y. 








ADIES! Write for terms. $3 sample corset free to 
agents. LEWIS SCHIELE & Co., 508 Broadway, N. Y. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 

ULIAN’S SPECIFIC, 
ae ho the _*. years, 
is the only unfailing remedy 
for removing permanently 
all annoying DisFicurE- 
MENTS from face and body, 
without injuring the skin, 
which neither torturous 
electricity nor any of the 
advertised poisonous stuffs 











2 MOUTH ORGAN CHARTS 

teaches‘a tune in 10 minutes. Free. 
Self-instructors. Band and orches- 
tra music. Musical instruments. 








CENTS cash or stamps will buy, postpaid, 
HUYETT’S MUSICAL BUDGET, bound, (copy- 
right, i. — J, latest Songs, 2 elegant 
Mazur retails ae 5 .75. Catalogue free. 
H. _ WUYETT “Mt SIC CO., Chicago, Ill. 


3 





Pianos,Organs $33 up. Want ag’ts. 
Cat. free. Dan’lF. Beatty.‘Vash’ton,N.J_ 





| 








can nuecensnen. Address 
now, 124 East 55th street, New York. 
SUSUBUOMCIE WIGS, Beards, Make-up ma- 
" amateur —*, entertainments, 
| PLAYS 6 sent free 
Bands. Barrow & Paine, ti8 Monroe St.,CHICAGO 
We have noticed a page article in the 
Boston Globe on reducing weight at a very 
small expense. It will pay our readers to 


Mme, JULIAN, formerly No. 58 East 20th street, 
terials and all necessary supplies for 

Important to Fleshy people. 

send two cent stamp for a copy to Wilson 


' Circulating Library, 10 Hamilton Place, 


Boston Mass. 


























DECEMBER 10, 1892.] 


WE WANT YoU 


to act as our agent. We will treat you well and 
py. liberally for your services. The business is 
ight, genteel and easy to handle. No special 
ability required. Either sex, young or old, with 
or without experience, can make money easily, 
rapidly and honorably working for us. "You may 
begin at home, and, if you wish, work only dur- 
a. spare moments and evenings. OUR 
ORKERS ARE BETTER PAID THAN 
ALL OTHERS; earn their money with greater 
ease, and we supply them with articles that peo- 
ple want and will have. Full particulars sent 
free. Write to-day and address 
GEORGE STINSON & CO., 
Box 1515, Portland, Maine 
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Refused; on Account of His Shape. 

Obesity is a disease. Dr. Schindler-Barnay, of 
Vienna, has made it a life long study. | is writ- 
ings are quoted in all medical text books on this 
disease. Dr. Schindler’s Marienbad Reduction 
Pills mailed upon receipt of $2.50. His treatise on 
obesity free upon application. Eisner & MENDEL- 
son Co., Agents, New York. 

The genuine Marienbad Pills must have Dr. 
Schindler-Barnay’s signature on every box. 


Divinely Beautiful. 


How superb a young girl appears who is just 
entering upon the morning of life, with every 
charm made divinely beautiful by the irre- 
sistibie influence of innocence, Nothing 
remains to complete the picture but those 
soft waves of natural color which are im- 
parted to the complexion by the use of 


Glenn’s Sulphur Soap. 


This world-renowned purifier removes 
Pimples, Blotches, Tan, Freckles and 
every species of discoloration; replaces a sallow 
skin by pearl-like purity; adds a delicate 
shell-tint to the cheeks, and lights up the entire 
face with HEAVENS OWN BLOOM. 


For Sale by DRUGGISTS all Over the World 


Glenn’s Soap will be sent by mail for 30 
cts. for one cake, or 75 cts. for three cakes, 
by C. N. CRITTENTON, Sole Proprietor, 
115 Fulton Street, New York City. 








“ONE MINUTE, PLEASE.” 





Dr. BURY’S LUNG BALSAM 


For Coughs and Colds (especially on the lungs), 
Asthma, Bronchitis, Ulcerated Throat, Hay Fever, 
Grippe, &c. 


DR. BURY'S CATARRH SNUFF 


For Catarrh, Cold in the Head, Headache, and 
Hay Fever. 


DR. BURY'S CAMPHOR OINTMENT 


A Sure Cure for all kinds of Piles, Burns, Sait 
Rheum, and all Skin Diseases, Colds, Sprains, 
Chilblains, Quinsy, Sore Throat, Chapped Hands, 
Ague in the Face, Broken Breast, Earache, JNeu- 
ralgia, &c. 


Dr. Bury’s Sure Cure Powders 


For pains in the Stomach, Cramps and Diarhoea, 
These remedies at Druggists or by mail, 


PRICE 25 CENTS EACH. 


Dr. BURY MEDICAL CO, 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 


West Troy, N. Y. 


FREE SAMPLE Best Liver, Kidney, Stomach ani’ Blood 
———— += iiemedy sent for Stamps. Big offer to 
Agents. Root, Bark & Bossom, Newark, N. J. 








ONCE A WEEK. 
VILLA MARIA ACADEMY, 


139 E. 79th Street, corner Lexington Avenue, 
NEW YORK CITY. 

This institution, under the direction of the Nuns of the Congregation de Notre Dame (Montreal), 
ts a select and limited school for young ladies desirous of pursuing any branch of hisher education. 
A special inducement is here offered to those who would acquire a thorough and practical knowledge 
of the French language. Drawing, Painting, Vocal Music, Type-writing and Stenography taught by 


when he, too, would have money and could 
gratify his every wish. ‘ 

Since the robbery he lived by begging. 

He had never seen so much money in his 
life before, and did not know what to do 
with it. Fear, too, held its place. Between 
fear and wonder’ he was thoroughly dis- 
heartened. 

He wandered around that whole Summer. 
I was in the station house when he was 
arrested for vagrancy. To the sergeant he 
said: 

“Lock meup. I am a burglar. 
two thousand dollars a year ago.” 

“The man is crazy,’ said the sergeant, 
looking at his rags, ‘‘the idea of a man like 
this having two thousand dollars!”’ 

Later he told us where he had hidden the 
money in an old barn. We found it under 
a beam. When the baker came to claim 
the money, he said: 

““Yes, ] remember him now. I was giv- 
ing him afresh loaf of bread, out of charity, 
one cold morning. He said he was starv- 
ing. As soon as I turned my back to go 
into the bakehouse he rifled my safe and 
escaped. I did not discover the robbery 
for several hours. It was in that base way 
that he rewarded my goodness.” As the 
baker said this he sighed deeply and pressed 
his hand over his eyes, as though in pain. 
The rascal spoke a falsehood. But what 
mattered it ? 

‘“*Let me go to his cell,” said the baker, 
“and accuse him, face to face.” 

We all stepped inside and peered through 
the grates. The beggar was dead there on 
the stone floor. J: HG. 
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FROM THE PITCAIRN ISLANDS. 


A PLACE FOR THE PHILLIPS-HAWTHORNE 
ARGONAUTS TO GO FOR A GREAT BOOK, 


THE full-rigged clipper ship A. J. Fuller 
came into this port November 14th after 
a cruise of one hundred and four days from 
the Golden Gate, and brought with her 
tidings from a place in the Southern Seas 
where the flight of years was stopped a 
hundred years ago. There is no such 
thing as news in those golden Hesperides 
which swim in the far Southern Seas. Pit- 
cairn Island and its happy inhabitants, who 
are descendants of the mutineers of the 
Bounty, have no tales to tell except the 
simple stories of a placid existence. Their 
lines flow as peacefully as the soft wind of 
the tropics blows through the palm-trees 
of their lonely home. Even death comes 
only seldom to this happy sea colony. 
When the ship Fuller touched there, there 
were one hundred and thirty-nine men, 
women and children on the island, and not 
a death had occurred among them in six 
years. These dark-skinned, brawny and 
intelligent people speak English as well 
as their English ancestors ever spoke it. 
They were glad to see strangers and asked 
inbettinent questions about the outside 
world, but showed no desire to go away 
from their island. They bartered some 
fruits, breadfruits, bananas and yams for 
clothing, but said they had no other wants, 
Their garb was a modified European one, 
and the women, who showed their Tahitian 
ancestry plainly in their faces, were dressed 
in bright colors. 

The story of the mutineers of the Bounty, 
from whom the present inhabitants of Pit- 
cairn Island are descended, is well known. 
In 1790 the British sloop-of-war Bounty, 
commanded by Captain Bligh, was cruis- 
ing in the South Seas, when her crew mu- 
tinied in consequence of the cruelty of the 
officers of the ship. They set the officers 
adrift in small boats and sailed the war- 
ship till they sighted Pitcairn Island, when 
they abandoned the vessel and made for 
the island in boats. The officers were 

icked up, and when they told their story 
in England it spread like wildfire. An- 
other warship went to the South Seas, 
found the men, took two or three of the 
ringleaders to England to be hanged, but 
left the rest of the men on the island. 
These men induced some Tahitian women 
to join them and established a colony, 
which has remained untroubled and peace- 
ful as it was founded ever since. The chil- 
dren as they grew up were taught the lan- 
guage and religion of their fathers froma 

ocket Bible which one of the sailors had. 
he descendants have preserved all the 
traditions of their ancestors, and they are 
Christians and teach their children to fol- 
low their example. ‘ 

Pitcairn Island is a beautiful place. It 
is of volcanic origin, about two and one- 
fourth miles long by one mile wide, and 
completely covered with luxuriant foliage 
and verdure. It rises to a height of 1,040 
feet above the sea level in the interior, and 
lies in latitude 25 degrees south and longi- 
tude 130 degrees east. 


I stole 








Professors holding Testimonials of superior ability from many of the American Clergy. 
A few young lady boarders can be accommodated in the Convent. 


an Elementary Course. 
September 8. For terms and particulars apply to 


References required. 
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There is also 
Reopens 
THE LADY SUPERIOR. 











For 30 Days. 





FREE OF CHARGE, 


Theatre, CHICAGO, ILL. 


To introduce our CRAYON PORTRAITS we fhake this Speefal Offer: Seno 
us a Cabinet Picture, Photograph or any picture of yourself or any member 
of your family, living or dead, and we will make you a CRAYON PORTRAIT 
rovided you exhibit it to your friends asa sample of oug 
nfluence in securing us future orders, Place name andé 


in picture you wish not interfering with likeness, Refer to any 


work and use vourts 
address on back of picture and it will be returned in perfect order We make 
any change 
bank in Chicago. Address THE CRESCENT CRAYON CO., Opposite New Gormas 
P.S8.—We will forfeit $100 te any one sending us phote 
— and notreceiving crayon picture FREE as per this offer. Tuis offer is bonafida 





PENSIONS! rox au. PENSIONS! 


The act of June 27th, 1890, allows a PENSION TO EVERY SOLDIER who served 90 
days in the late war, and is now disabled, NO MATTER HOW HE BECAME DISABLED. 
WIpows, MINor CHILDREN AND DEPENDENT PARENTS entitled. Pensions Increased. 


Soldiers of the INDIAN WARS and their Widows are entitled. 


Comrades: 


Place your claims in our hands and you will not make a mistake. 


If you havea 


claim on file, you can draw a pension under the New Law and then complete the old claim. Four years 
at the Front during the war and Twenty Years experience in the prosecution of Soldiers’ Claims has 
placed us in the front rank of reliable and successful attorneys. BE SURE to write us if you want any 


information on the subject of pensions. 


ADVICE FREE and no fee until claim is allowed. 


JAS. H. VERMILYA & Co., Attorneys at Law. 


622 and 624 H st., N. W. 


(ae Mention this paper when you write. 


Washington, D. C. 
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DON’T BECOME DISCOURAGED. 
— TRY —- 


AERATED OXYGEN, 
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oe: 

















THE FIRST. THE LAST. 


The first gasp of the babe is for air,—the last 

asp of the aged is for air,—and all life between 
these extremes goes on by breathing. 

Pure air means good health. Bad air makes 
bad blood, poor health, misery. Pure air makes 
people better. AERATED OXYGEN is an 
everyday blessing of germless air, a powerful anti- 
—_ and a cure for Catarrh, Lung Trou- 
bles and Nerve Waste. 

HomeE OFFICE, 


AERATED OXYGEN COMPOUND CO,, 


NASHUA, N. H. 


Chicago Office : 3 & 4 CENTRAL MUSIC HALL, 
New York Office : 19 BEEKMAN STREET. 


ONE DOLLAR 


and twenty-two cents buys a regular 
$80.00 Gold Filled Watch 
EXAMINATION FREE. 

STRANGE as it may secm this is @ 
BY, genuine gold filled stem wind hunting 

\ case, either gents or ladies size, beauti- 
fully engraved by hand and guaranteed 
to wear for 20 years. The movement 
{s avery fine stem wina, jeweled nickel 
American.warrantcdanaccuratetime- 
M keeper. WE DON’T WANT A CENT 

inadvance. Cut this advertisement 
outand send tous if you want the 
watch sent to your nearest express 

ice C. O. D. subject toexamination, 
if found satisfactory pay the acent 
$1.22, otherwise DON’T PAY A 
CENT. Toadvertise—we sell more 
watches and cheaper than any other 
house on earth. This watch retails for 
/f 30.00 the world over. Dealers are now 









































tarrh, Deafness, Bronchitis, Con- 
sumption, Asthma, cured at home, 
New ae and full iculars 
free. Address, naming this paper, 
Dr. M. W. CASE, 
809 N. Broad St., Philad’a, Pa. 


,WOODBURY’S FACIAL SOAP 


For the Skin, Scalp and Complexion, The 
result of 20 years’ experience. For sale at 
Druggists or sent by mail, 60c. A Samp!> 
Cake and 128 page Book on Dermatology an | 
vm) Beauty, Illustrated ; on Skin,Scalp, Nervous 
and Blood Diseases and their treatment,set.: 

Y sealed on receipt of 20c.¢ also Distigure- 

= ments like Birth Marks, Moles, Warts, Indialuk 
and Powder Marks, , Pittings, ness uf 
Nose, Superfluous Hair, Pimples, £0, removed. 


JOHN H. WOODBURY, DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 
125 West 42nd Street, New York City. 








Consultation free, at office or by letter, Open éa.m.to 8 p.m 


BARNEY & BERRY 
SKATES 





CATALOGUE FREE. 


SPRINGFIELD,MASS 
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A sparkling gem of beauty. OTR 18k. 
SOLID GOLD GENUINE DIAMOND RING, 
that would cost $15 to $20 in any jewelry 


Store, cau be obtained by you absolutely 
free. If you wish to secure this valuable 
present, miecasure your finger with a piece 


of string, toinsure perfect fit, then CUT 
OUT THIS ADY'T aud return to us with 
10 CTS. in silver, and we shall mail you 





A BOX OF PERFUMERY that will bring 
you in more money than anything else in 
America. Absolute certainty, N pital 
required, and suitable foreither sex. This 


is a bona-fide offer, made by a thoronghly reliable house, to the 
subscribers of this paper. Satisfaction guaranteed. Show this 
to your friends. We will send 8 of these BOXES for 25 CTS. 
OUR GRAND OFFER: Upon receipt of your order with 25 
CTs. for 8 BOXES OF PERFUMERY, we will send ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE as a premium, the handsome ring illustrated 
here. Remember the ring is sent free asa 
premium, and we give % them away merely to 
advertise our business = The Box of Perfumery 
alone is worih five times the amount we ask for it. Reference: 
all Publishers, any Mercaniile Agency or Express Agt. in this 
city. Address W. S, SIMPSON, P. G Box 2574, New York. 











BEAUTIFIER 
Assures ———, Beauty and Strength to the eye. 
e 


THE GREAT EVE 


Cures Bloodshot, Red and Diseased Eyelids. Guaran- 
teed harmless. Send for pamphlet. 
’ Skeleton Ban Ideal, Wigs 
# SHAW $ und Waves, $3.00 Up. 
Wavy Hair Switches, all Long Couvent 
Hair, $5,600 Up. 
Pamphlet, “‘ How to be Beautiful,” sent free. 


L. SHAW, 54 W. 14th Street, New York, 


DR. WILLIAMS, “sraceze, ws 
VURESmippLe-AceD MEN 


Kidney Troubles, etc, Address as above for 
Symptom Blank and advice free. 








aolis The most durable and delightful of 
ersian (all odors for the handkerchief. SAMPLE 
erfume ) BoTTLe FREE for two 2c. stamps. Address 


The PERU. DRUG CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 








CONSUMPTION. 


Ihave a positive remedy for the above disease; by ite 
use thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long 
standing have been cured, Indeed so strong is my faith 
in its efficacy, that I will send TWO BOTTLES FREE,with 
a VALUABLE TREATISE on this disease to any suf- 
ferer who will send me their Express and P.O. address, 
7, A. Slocum, M. C., 181 Pearl Sto. N. We 








iT TOUCHES 








pores, enabling the pain- 
through) the skin and 


Lumbago, etc. Try one. 








Ww 9. A distinct step forward ; a wonderful improvement 
ood S Wood's is a “double-quick ” plaster. 


Penetrating 


ly. Unrivalled remedy for Rheumatism, Lame Back, Sciatica, 
Sold by all firsteclass Druggists. 





Contains a mild solvent which opens the 
killer to penetrate (go . 
stop the ache immediate- 


Plaster. 


PAPA PPL LPP lll 
on common porous plasters, 












iT TOUCHES 
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{ be * Aad 
wy WORTH A GUINEA A Box.”$ 
> 

j ' e BLIND. 
C0 S$ mil Sidi ‘ Best They are — who will 


not try a box o 
of cod-liver oil presents a 


perfect food—palatable, BEECHAM’S 


easy of assimilation, and PILLS 


an appetizer; these are ar ner 

pegs rc to those who grow out of Xmpatred § 
losing flesh and 

strength. The combina- 















Weak Stomach, Con. 
stipaticn, Disordered 
Ai iiver. Sick Head- 
ache, or any Bilious 


ne te 








; ‘o s, they take th 
tion of pure cod-liver oll, | | $iitce alunite maitins chert 
the greatest of all fat pro- $ COVERED WITH A TASTELESS AND | 
ducing foods, with Hypo- SOLUBLE COATING. ‘ 
phosphites, provides a re- § Often Fork Depot 36 Canal Ste 

(4 








markable agent for Quick 
Flesh Building in all ail- BEST LICHT! BEST LAMP! 


ments that are associated BEST TO BUY! 


with loss of flesh. "B &H LAM - 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, Chemists, It oe a double centre draught, 


New York. Sold by all druggists, mm givin rfect combustion an 
3 the 3 ightest light. 


HANDSOME DESIGNS. 
P% GREATEST VARIETY. 
SEE THE ON EACH 

a =u STAMP B & H LAMP. 
: Send for our little book. It will 


interest you. 
We also manufacture a large line of 


GAS AND ELECTRIC LIGHT FIXTURES 
and Art Metal Goods. 


BRA LEY i, HUBBARD ot FG. aE? 
WP ACTORIES, . BOERIDER, CONN. 




























ii! {i} | 
mL |, 
TREMP HOUT lal! 

Wy y 
yn Viz 





‘Extract of BEEF. 


AN ECHO FROM WALL STREET. 
, ALL L GOOD" COOKS 








Masor Bruin— Sell, old man; I tell you, sell! The bottom is out of everything.” 
cu fet “EY Taurus (taking up the tape)— You're not a bear to-day, chappie, you're ‘The Year Mound. 43 
a—a—lyin’.” Send to ARMOUR & CO hi 
ensensen pcecedinctinenemaanmsians for Cook Book showing use of ARMOURSS YEARS 
EXTRACT in Soups and Sauces. ant tres. BEFORE 





THE 


s RAMBLER orerenn 
BICYCLES. MODERATEPRICES, TERMS REASONABLE 


EVERY INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED. 
A LADY'S WHEEL CATALOGUES FREE. 


SHOULD ALWAYS HAVE A EMERSON PIANO co 
FRAME SPRING. | 474 tREMONT ST., | 92. FIF FTH AVE. iba 
oe ne BOSTON, MASS. W YORK. 


Catalogue free. Mention this paper. A CENT SENT BENT. 


Manufacturer of 





















GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO atin 
" ma 6 ” Gee 
N. Franklin & Pearson Sts., Chicago. B CROWN i ; 
174 Columbus Av., 13% 14th St., N.W., 4 PIANOS AND ORGANS. == * 
Boston. Washington. clean spent ne postal) and cont to Bent ( with address) is 
re n v 
Broadway and 57th St., New York. Piano or Organ. 1 offer prizes (value $1430) for best oor 





oe. me p the ¢ fonds. Ask how it’s done, Catalogue free. 
NT,(Clerk Nod 13), Chicago, Il (Estab. 1870). 





ADVICE TO DYSPEPTICS. GENTS WANTED ON SALARY 
Cas: Dyspepsia and its causes. Ex erience A 





> A ~ongngal It of dyspepsia. 2 ves yee | 
onstipation a result o Rie gia a, ood to be taken. | orCOMMISSION,to handle the New 
Food to be avoided. M free to any address. Pp tont Ch t Chemical ] feal Ink Erasing Penel 

JOHN H. McALVIN, Lowell, Mass. 14 yoars City Treas, | per weeks Monroe kraser lif'r Co. ‘XK 108 Tanta making 





FREE! FREE! 


You cannot afford to buy any piano until you have examined our new 
Catalogue. Containing not oy illustrations and vy mys of our 
Pianos. b but full information of their construction and all that is ui: 
ed to constitute an Alinstrument. Of immense value to any one a! ut 
to invest in a musical instrument, and whether you purchase of us or 
ur interest to send for our Catalogue, which is FREE 


not it will be to Fay 
TO ALL. We on test trial, ask no cash in advance, and sell on in- 
stallment PIANO SHIPPED THE DAY ORDER Is’ RECEIVED. No 


sprne, cold direct from factory. You save all middlemen’s profits. 
75. = will obtain a Superb Upright Piano, 7 1 ; pny Preretrany 
ey ull French Action, Capped Hammers and Ivory Keys. ar- 
| ranted for twenty years. —e on test trial. Greatest Steen on 
earth. We refer to four banks for our responsibility. 


=| BEETHOVEN CO., P. 0. Box 800, Washington. N. J. 








PATENTS, PENSIONS, CLAIMS. 


INVENTORS’ GUIDE, OR HOW TO OBTAIN A 
PATENT. 


DIGEST OF PENSION AND BOUNTY LAW. 
3 . : | EITHER BOOK SENT FREE. 
You don't know PATRICE OFTARRELL, 


what PERFECTION I¥ COCOA means ATTORNEY AaAtT-Law, 
until you have tried Washington, D.C. 








’ (25 For Smooth Skin Good Complexion 

Veh ile ItS COCL And Speedy Relief from anaes Chafing and ae use E 
—(BEST & GOES FARTHEST )— 9 

Highly Digestible and Nutritious. Made instantly Packer S Tar Soap. 


with boiling water or milk. “A Luxury for Shampooing.”’—Mmedicat Standard, Chicago. 
‘‘It Soothes while it Cleanses.’’— medical and Surg. Reporter, Phila. 


BEST PAXING THING fc for Agentsis our PHOTO, DE AFNESS. & _ HEA EAD NOISES ¢ CURED ‘‘The Best for Baby’s Bath.’’— christine Terhune Herrick. 
| heard, Succufulwhenalirencdieafal OMEREE | ae Cents. All Druggists, or PACKER MFG. CO. 100 Fulton St. N. Y. 


We give you liberal terms. Address Dept, 28 
©. P. OORY & CO., 41 te 45 Jefferson St., Chicago, only by F.Hiscox, 858 B’way,N.¥. Write for 
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